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Wood carver at Santiago de Compostela 


JUBILEE’S \ ee Guile 


An Ikon Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind... .” 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
cluded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve just imported a number of 
twelve-inch Gregorian LPs, recorded in 
leading monasteries in France. Our eye 
has been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, the 
first Cistercian monastery. The record in- 
cludes the famous and very beautiful Trap- 
pist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Ligugé. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 

33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, 0.S.B., has 


made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 


of monks and young boys. 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES A prize-winning record. 
$7.50 

33-08 /09 PSAUMES Two records: $15 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By a 
Russian Orthodox choir (which had the 
special distinction of being invited to sing 
at Notre Dame cathedral). Deacon and 
choir possess exceptional voices. $7.50 
33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence upon 
Tzarist Russia, Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 
001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
doz Cathedral in Los Angeles. (33 rpm), 
$5 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A _ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek according 
to the Melkite usage by priests of Paris’s 
famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten-inch (33 
rpm), $5 


JUBILEE’S Ikon Guild 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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The Word of God 


The French “Jerusalem Bible” is now 
world famous and is having a great 
effect on Biblical scholarship every- 
where. Two excerpts from its Old 
Testament have recently been recorded 
under the supervision of Pere Joseph 
Gelineau. Though the records are in 
French, they are easily understand- 
able, and present a rare insight into 
the world of God’s Chosen People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical tert about the 
“prophet of the nations,’ read against a 
musical background. It’s sure to give you 
a better picture of post-exilic Israel. Ten- 
inch, $5 

33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an unusual 
record —a magnificent reading from the 
French Jerusalem Bible of the chapters in 
Genesis dealing with the life of Abraham. 
Interspersed are passages of commentary 
from Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 
Twelve-inch, $7.50 

45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’s 
most beanti‘ul love poem. (45 rpm), $38 


PERE DUVAL 


France’s popular folk-singing, guitar- 
swinging Jesuit, doing a collection of 
religious ballads. 

45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI Pére Aimé 
Duval in songs that his awdiences love best. 
(45 rpm), $8 

45-04 LE SEIGNEUR REVIENDRA Pere 
Aimé Duval in another set of ballads. 
(45 rpm), $3 


45-11 LE CIEL EST ROUGE Still more 
inimitable songs by Pére Duval. (45 rpm), 
$ 





IKONS 


We have a number of reproductions of 
famous primitive Russian ikons, each 
printed in full color on heavy stock. 
The ikons run from 11 x 14 to 10 x 15 
inches. $2 each. 

la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 
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In this 1SSUE Thomas Merton writes about the con- _ Khrushchev to be allowed to stay in Russia, he wrote 
temporary Russian author Boris Pasternak, whose an article in Pravda confessing his “errors” and ad- 
a novel Doctor Lkivago has been a controversial best- mitting his “guilt.” Today he lives quietly on his 
reat seller here and in Europe for the past year. Known dacha in a writers’ colony near Moscow, having 
pe previously to a sual group of intellectuals for his pleaded for an end to the bitter controversy. 
oo — -~ porarrrah oe ot (pub- @ JUBILEE’s sTAFF: Peter Walsh, JUBILEE’s circu- 
eph niles ), it om not until the dispute — lation manager, comes from Pittsburgh via Paris. 
» in his novel and his rejection of the 1958 Nobel prize AE he for US 
nd- ; ter working tor U.S. 
| for literature that Pasternak became world-famous. : 
into ag lo ; : Steel and Goodrich 
| Despite this, few Americans still know much about R 
z ste ubber, Peter made a 
the Pasternak’s background. One reason for his broad a oh 
ta ; r Pree Sip 7 3 j brief visit to Europe 
you view of life and his rejection of Soviet philosophy is . 
ren- fea during the Holy Year 
that Pasternak does not bear the provincial marks of 
i sake ‘ of 1950. Back home he 
Pm an average Russian intellectual. He was born in , 
he ; ‘ realized he had been 
8 in Odessa in 1890 of well-to-do Jewish parents. (Later ‘ 
am. ‘ 4 sa bitten by the Europe 
‘ary on Pasternak became intensely interested in Ortho- a 
ims. TESEe : bug, so after winding 
mes, dox Christianity.) Odessa at that time was a cultural . _ 
‘ : : : : up his affairs he left 
a center having more in common with Vienna or Paris Circulation Manager Walsh New Orleans on a 
— than with other Russian cities. Pasternak’s parents ‘ ee 
aek : : tramp steamer and landed in Venice eighteen days 
fost were well known in Western Europe: his father : : 
are : ‘ a, later. From there he took a third-class train to Rome, 
nts, Leonid as a painter influenced by the French Impres- ¥ ; ‘ 
C0. ih ; sate where he lived for six months. On his way home he 
sionists, his mother Rosa as a concert pianist who as Bin Mek a a ‘onal Cathol; 
pre had worked under the patronage of Anton Ruben- a * sie es aul any ; et 
“p stein. The Pasternaks were friends of such men as ais a © Aes na pa ne 3 - s ‘a - y 
Tolstoy and Rilke, often spoke German at home, and a a er + strech 
spent a great deal of time in Germany and Italy. awarded a ab aes qoveseunent scholarship to — 
= Young Pasternak prepared to study law, but then philosophy at L’Eau Vive (friends there had nomi- 
became interested in music, giving it up finally be- nated him). He returned to France and for the next 
me cause he felt he did not have absolute pitch. For a four years lived at the Community, studied philoso- 
; while he studied philosophy and was interested in phy at the Catholic Institute in Paris and later at the 
de art, but he finally settled on literature. After World Dominican monastery of Le Saulchoir, listened to 
wil War I his parents moved to Germany and Pasternak lectures by Europe’s leading thinkers and met stu- 
n), settled down to the uneasy life of a Soviet intellec- dents from all over the world. When the Community 
tual, making unsuccessful attempts to come to terms broke up, Peter came home again and in January, 
with the social and revolutionary changes that were 1958, started working for JUBILEE. Besides coping 
taking place. After early recognition as a poet, with the myriad details connected with circulation, 
Pasternak published little of his own work ; mostly Peter also reviews books, translates various items 
he translated Shakespeare into Russian. Immedi- from French, writes songs and acts as chief host to 
ately after World War II Pasternak began Doctor the Wednesday night volunteers. 
Zhivago and completed it in 1954. An Italian pub- @ Starting with this issue, after six years of publish- 
lisher obtained the manuscript of the novel and ing in New York, JUBILEE will be printed in St. Paul, 
issued it in 1957, though the novel had in the Minn., by the North Central Publishing Co. Under 
meantime been proscribed in Russia and Paster- the direction of Gordon M. Conoryea and Alfred 
nak had attempted to halt foreign publication. Soon G. Muellerleile, North Central has won a number 
after the Italian edition the book appeared in a num- of awards for quality and good craftsmanship. 
ber of other countries. Last October 23, it brought We feel that JUBILEE will not only look better but, 
Pasternak the Nobel prize, which he accepted. The because of better mailing facilities and its central 
of Soviet press immediately attacked him, he was ex- publishing location, will reach its subscribers much 
ch pelled from the Soviet Writers’ Association and there earlier. 
k. were demands that he be exiled from the Soviet @ NOTE: The street on which JUBILEE is located 
. Union. On October 29 Pasternak was forced to re- has been renamed 377 Park Avenue South, New 
nounce the prize. A few days later, having begged York 16. 
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New 
Mi Books 


Now available 
in English... 


A MANUAL OF 
‘ DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


by A. Tanquerey 
translated by Msgr. John Byrnes 
from 


BREVIOR SYNOPSIS 
THEOLOGIAE 
DOGMATICAE 


More than a summary, it contains in 
some detail a statement and an expla- 
nation of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and the foundations of these 
doctrines in Tradition, in the Bible and 
in reason. 
A “time-sa'ver” for priests and semi- 
narians. 
An easy reference book to the layman 
who wishes a scientific explanation of 
the Catholic teaching. - 
A mast for Catholic libraries. 
“Msgr. Byrnes has performed a service of 
major importance in making Tanquerey’s 
BREVIOR SYNOPSIS OF DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY available in English.” 
HENRY J. O'BRIEN, 
Archbishop of Hartford, Conn. 


A set of 2 vols. $9.75 
cloth bound, boxed the set 


JOY 
IN THE FAITH 


Meditations by 
Auguste Valensin, S.J. 
Translated from the French by 
Alastair Guinan 


The French edition JOIE DANS LA 
FOI, published in 1954, was hailed as one 
of the best Catholic books of that year in 
France. It was selected by the Club du 
Livre Religieux and sold over 50,000 


ies. 
“ere eae $4.00 


AUGUSTINE, 
PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM 


A Study in Comparative Philosophy 
By Mary T. Clark 


MOTHER MARY CLARK, R.S.C.J., is a 
member of the Philosophy Faculty at 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, New York. She was 
born in Philadelphia and received her 
Ph.D. at Fordham University. Her 
studies in Plotinus and Augustine 
Were pursued under the direction of 
Reverend Paul Henry, S.J., of the In- 
stitute Catholique in Paris. “I hope 
this book will have the fine success it 
merits.” Vernon Bourke, Ph.D., author 
of AUGUSTINE’S QUEST OF WIS- 


DOM. 
Cloth........$4.50 


At your booksellers’ or 


DESCLEE CoO., INC.. 
280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














Letters to the editor 


CATECHETICAL HELPERS 

The article, “Catechetical Helpers” (Just- 
lee, April, 1959), was most interesting and 
informative. It was wonderful to see publi- 
cized the beneficial work being done by 
Catholic college students in New York, and 
in what a worthy cause — unity and sanc- 
tity among Catholics. : 

There is a definite and urgent need for 
lay apostolate workers all over the world 
today. Too few people know about this work 
or realize what is being done in this field. 
Only by reaching the lay people, in a man- 
ner such as you have done, will there be 
more awareness of the necessity of this 
work. 

VircintA LEE 
Winona, Minnesota 


BIG NEWMAN CLUB 


Congratulations on your fine article on 
“The Big Newman Club” (April). As a stu- 
dent who attends a Catholic college and is ac- 
tive in the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students I have been able to appre- 
ciate the highly successful work which the 
Newman Club movement has been accom- 
plishing. The benefits and activities of the 
Newman Club movement combine to pro- 
vide one of the most important means of 
developing Catholic leaders’ for our secu- 
lar society. 

Tuomas E. Cronin 

Holy Cross College 

Worcester, Mass. 


LITURGY & THE VERNACULAR 


After reading the letter written by Rev. 
James Kittleson in your April issue on the 
subject of Latin and services in today’s 
vernacular, I sighed “I wish I had said 
that.” He expressed so perfectly what many 
of us have tried to say for years. And it 
was especially refreshing to hear this opin- 
ion from one of the clergy, for so often it 
seems we of the laity are “speaking out of 
turn” and that our views may be considered 
radical. 

I know and appreciate the fact that we are 
showered with rich graces by our attend- 
ance at Holy Mass. And I recognize in the 
Latin heritage a language that is beautiful, 
lasting and fairly exact. Yet how many per- 
sons can actually repeat what the celebrant 
says at any part of the Mass? I shudder to 
think of Catholics coming from Mass and 
being queried by non-Catholic friends with 
“What was the epistle about today? What 
did the priest say each time he turned to 
spread his hands? What did he say when 
he gave out Communion? What did he 
mean when he said ‘Per omnia saecula 
saeculorum’ so many times? What was he 
reading from the book so much of the time, 
and what did he say when the altar bell 
rang?” And so on and on with answers that 
would make us blush for lack of knowledge. 
I know, for I can still hear my little girl, 
when we were sitting up in the front row at 
Mass, turn to me and ask, “What is he say- 
ing, Daddy? I want to know.” How many 
parents can tell their children precisely 
what is being said as the Mass proceeds? 
How many persons, because of their inabil- 
ity to follow the Mass and to fully partici- 
pate, are merely marking time until the 


service is over? They fulfill an obligation, 
but only by attendance. How can we expect 
to attract others to our services which we 
cannot readily translate nor understand? 
And why should we have to translate, even 
with a missal? 

At the Assisi Conference a couple of 
years ago a bishop from Indonesia pointed 
to the wisdom of using the vernacular if 
he was to win and keep natives in the 
Catholic faith. The wonder of it is, and of 
course it is with the grace of God, that 
our faith has held so many in lands whose 
tongue is so foreign to the Latin. The fact 
that they accept the faith in a tongue they 
cannot understand is faith indeed. But how 
much more they would gain by being able 
to understand. It was only a few years ago 
that I learned of the beauty of our own 
requiem services which says in part (in 
Latin of course) “Life is not taken away, 
— it is only changed.” What consoling 
words — but all these years I had heard 
them in Latin and only came across the 
translation thanks to a priest during a 
lecture. What else are we missing? 

Emmett A. CAHILL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


I noticed, in reading Sister Eloise’s letter 
(May, 1959) attacking Dr. Ethel Thurston’s 
article on the Gelineau Psalms, that the 
controversy still rages, but with a rather 
one-sided coverage in your Letters to the 
Editor column. Surely you must receive 
some letters in support.of Dr. Thurston. 

It seems to me that the moment one at- 
tempts to approach any problem of mass re- 
ligious participation from an_ intellectual 
point of view with the idea that perhaps 
even our twelve-year-olds have better than 
a twelve-year-old mentality, epithets such 
as “ivory tower” and “egg-head” are im- 
mediately forthcoming. Instead of lowering 
our educational standards even further, I 
should think that a little stronger exposure 
of our children to the discipline and inher- 
ent beauty of Latin would help them to ac- 
cept this noble tongue as the fitting language 
of our Church. The assertion that the re- 
ply to the Dominus vobiscum or the Agnus 
Dei or Sanctus are but a few of the 
mere handful of Latin phrases to have car- 
ried through with any connotation of medi- 
tative worth, can be countered with the 
observation that even the Lord’s Prayer or 
Grace Before Meals, which are much closer 
to the vernacular of the people, are, by dint 
of having been learned by rote, often re- 
cited by children and adults alike, as an 
automatic reflex, devoid of any meditative 
worth or recognition of the prayers’ sym- 
bolic concepts; this leads to such amusing 
but telling aberrations as “But lead us not 
into Penn Station . . . ” and so forth. 
Of course, these children shouldn’t be 
blamed, for, after all, they’re only praying 
more thoroughly in their own vernacular. 

Rosert WHITE 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH & INTEGRATION 


After living through The Church and Inte- 
gration in the February issue, I am renew- 
ing this in the hope that you will have the 
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question of racial segregation in the South 
discussed by a Southerner. Why not let the 
racial problems in the North be handled 
by the Northerners? They are much more 
critical than those in the South! Anyone 
who thinks that the Southern Negro wants 
competition with the white folks—particu- 
larly on the school level—does not know 
what they are talking about. Anyone who 
believes that a priest would refuse to bap- 
tize a baby, white, yellow or black, is cer- 
tainly misled. Why do you publish such 
stuff? I suggest that you get a Southerner 
who has lived in the South at least twenty 
or twenty-five years to write on the subject. 
Mrs. ArtHuR S. GIBBONS 
Tampa, Florida 


@ Much of JuBILEE’s information was 
supplied by people who have spent their 
entire lives in the South—ED. 


I deeply appreciated your article, “The 
Church and Integration” (February, 1959) 
and read with interest the letters to you 
which followed the publishing of the article. 
It saddens me greatly to see letters such as 
that of Mrs. J. L. Boyer of New Orleans, 
who writes of the teachings of her Church 
as “subversive propaganda,” and who can- 
not see how Negroes are, if ever, mistreated 
in the Church or the outside Southern 
world. 

I recently lived in New Orleans and was 
there at the time of the controversy involv- 
ing Mr. Emile Wagner, and I am familiar 
enough with his ability and reputation to 
classify him for my own purposes as a 
rather successful businessman, but I would 
not be so naive as to begin to say that he is 
a theologian equal in intelligence, back- 
ground and scholarship, not to mention 
infallibility of moral judgment, as Popes 
Pius XII and John XXIII, yet this is what 
Mrs. Boyer and many Southern Catholics 
seem to think. I have observed that many 
Southern priests give the impression they 
agree with segregation because they are re- 
luctant to place the Church in a critical po- 
sition, and by their prudence I see more 
harm done than good, as Christians in hon- 
est moral confusion look to their spiritual 
leaders for help and do not receive it at a 
local and as such, most important, level. 
Certainly Jesus Himself was not a popular 
idol, but a figure of controversy, and day 
by day He struggled to teach the people 
His truth. 

I have never seen Negroes refused Com- 
munion either, but I have seen laymen re- 
fute and refuse a priest because he was a 
Negro, and I have seen Negroes mistreated, 
insulted, condemned and literally tortured 
by Southern Catholics who seem to believe 
that this situation is something quite out- 
side the Church and its jurisdiction, even 
as they speak sarcastically of the Protes- 
tants who formed new denominations be- 
cause “they would not accept all the teach- 
ings of the Church.” 

I wonder if Mrs. Boyer honestly believes 
that no harm could or would come to those 
people who disagree with the popular 
opinion in the South. She is more than will- 
ing to give her name, but then, her home 
is not likely to be plagued with threatening 
phone calls, nor her husband’s job threat- 
ened, her mail searched, her activities and 
friends recorded, and she is certainly not 
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going to be placed on the Citizens’ Council 
blacklist. 

Although I shrink from the role of re- 
former, I must assume it because I call my- 
self an integrationist, because I have chosen 
to go “against the Southern crowd.” It is 
not so easy as one may think to make such 
a choice. I have not borne very heavy bur- 
dens, as yet, because of my choice, but I 
have received the despisement and insults 
of friends and neighbors, the confusion of 
always having to live the choice, and more 
horrible than any other, the hurt judgment 
of my parents. 

JoELLE Morrison 
Jackson, Miss. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


After reading the articles in JUBILEE on 
Maria Montessori’s educational method my 
husband and I would like to see our three 
children (all under four years) receive 
the benefits of this unique system. We have 
visited the Whitby School (suBILEE, Feb- 
ruary, 1959) in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
and were impressed with its successful 
application of Montessori principles. Un- 
fortunately, Whitby is too far away for 
our children to attend. I am writing this 
letter, therefore, to ask if any JUBILEE 
readers in the New York area who share 
our enthusiasm for the Montessori method 
would be interested in forming a Montes- 
sori discussion group. The purpose of such 
a group, as we see it, would be to: 

1) plan a training program for mothers 
in the use of Montessori ideas in the 
home; 


2) try to interest a young college grad- k 


uate or teacher in taking a six-month 
training course in Europe in the Montessori 
method; 

3) organize a cooperative nursery group 
which would be taught by mothers who 
have graduated from the Montessori train- 
ing program here, by a teacher who has 
completed a course in Europe, or both. 

We would appreciate hearing from any- 
one who would like to participate in this 
venture. 

Mrs. Georce D. SULLIVAN 
Kew Gardens, New York 


@ Readers interested in the Montessori 
method may write to Mrs. Sullivan c/o 
JUBILEE.—ED. 


AN APPEAL 

@ The Carmelite Sisters of Giridih, 
North India, need $30,000 to build a 
school. By hard work, many sacrifices 
and the collecting of alms the Sisters 
have been able to purchase some prop- 
erty but their funds are now depleted; 


. they desperately need assistance. Unless 


the Sisters act quickly the children will 
be placed in non-Catholic schools and 
all the Carmelites’ past missionary work 
will be undone. Contributions may be 
sent to: 

Mother Celestine 

Carmel Convent 

Giridih, P.O. 

Hazaribagh, Dt., S. Bihar 

N. India 





—THE SPIRITUAL REVIEW FOR 
ALL SOULS IN THE MYSTICAL 
BODY 


—THE SPIRITUAL REVIEW FOR 
ALL SISTERS, THE CONSE- 
CRATED SPOUSES OF THE 
KING 





—THE IDEAL GIFT FOR A NUN- 
DAUGHTER OR RELATIVE 


SPONSA 
REGIS 


SPONSA REGIS features articles 
which are instructive, inspiring and 
practical, articles which treat the basic 
principles of spiritual life or deal with 
topics of a dogmatic, ascetical and mys- 
tical nature. Very special attention is 
accorded to the particular problems of 
Religious and of Religious Institutes. 


OUR READERS SAY ... 
SPONSA REGIS is indeed the spiritual 


lift we need to help us in our religious 
life. (A Sister) 

Renew our subscription. We find 
SPONSA REGIS timely, helpful and 
interesting. (A Mother of four chil- 
dren) 
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Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of Japa- 
nese doll-making. Standing sixteen 
inches high, each madonna is of silk, 
with hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. Item 
# 9; price, $30 





A reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
stone French Immaculate Conception. 
Finished to simulate the original, this 
beautiful figure will make a signifi- 
cant addition to your home. The sta- 
tue stands about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 

JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


Enclosed is $__ for Madonna #___. 
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COMING EVENTS 


August 

3-14 XAVIER UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Led by Rev. Bernard 
Lonergan, S.J., professor of Theol- 
ogy at the Gregorian University, 
Rome, Italy. An attempt to establish 
bases for a philosophy of education; 
morning lecture sessions, evening 
discussion and workshop group meet- 
ings. Registration ($40.00) is limited 
to fifty persons; food, lodgings are 
offered at $5 per day. Two hours 
of graduate credit will be given those 
who submit transcript and who reg- 
ister properly. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Institute, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

24-26 NORTH AMERICAN LITURGICAL WEEK, 
Notre Dame University. Theme of 
this year’s “Week” will be Instruc- 
tion on Sacred Music and Sacred 
Liturgy. Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna, 
Italy, will present the Spaeth Liturgi- 
cal Award to the architect submitting 
the best plan for an “Ideal Parish 
Church.” Other features: lectures, 
workshops, art exhibits. For full de- 
tails, write to Rev. William Leonard, 
S.J., Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

28-30 CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT AN- 
NUAL MEETING, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. Keynote speaker is Archbishop 
Albert G. Meyer of Chicago; guests 
include Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
Stephen Mitchell, John Cort, who 
will discuss the family’s political re- 
sponsibilities, need to understand 
obligations of a working democracy. 
Reservations may. be obtained from 
Secretary, Christian Family Move- 
ment Coordinating Committee, 100 
W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

August 

14 SECOND CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
PUERTO RICO “MISSION VACATION” 
tour leaves from N.Y. Initiated as a 
practical step toward strengthening 
mutual awareness and _ friendship 
between Americans on the island 
and on the mainland, the tour will 
include a special course at the Catho- 
lic University encompassing Hispanic 
history, sociology, missiology, cul- 
ture. Cost for the two-week period 
is $335, including hotel, meals and 
transportation; installment payments 
may be arranged. Accommodations 
can be made through John P. Grady, 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
Tours, 31 East 50 Street, N.Y. 
(PLaza 5-3160). : 

23-28 STUDY WEEK ON THE LAY APOSTOLATE, 
at St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia; 
Pa. Director is Rev. Joseph F. X. 
Erhart, S.J.; instructors, Vincent 
Giese of Fides Publishers, Martin 
Work of NCCM, Rev. Richard 
Rooney, S.J. of Fairfield University, 
Conn. Information can be obtained 
from Father Erhart at St. Joseph’s 
College, 54th and City Line, Phila. 31. 

24 TWELFTH NATIONAL STUDENT CON- 

to GREss, University of Illinois campus. 

Sept. Sponsored by U.S. National Stu- 

3 dent Association (largest national 


union of students in the world), ap- 
proximately 1,000 student leaders 
will spend ten days planning NSA 
policy for the coming year on Federal 
aid to education, school desegrega- 
tion, international student exchange, 
through workshops, committee meet- 
ings. Florence Casey, c/o USNSA, 
3457 Chestnut St., Phila. 4, Pa. will 
supply further information. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE will 
regularly publish notices of coming events. 
Send data to the Events Editor. 





For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Netre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vi. 9-2924 

















NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated vocations 
to secular or religious priesthood. Full college 
course leading to BA Degree. 

Write to: Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 





Third Annual 


Study Week on the Lay Apostolate 
August 23-28 


All facilities for men and women 
on campus. 
Room, meals, tuition—$30.00 


Write for program: Rev. J. F. X. Erhart, S.J. 
St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 





People 60to80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 
Mail a postcard or letter, giving 
your name, address and year of 
birth to: 


Old American Ins. Co. 
4900 Oak, Dept. L713M 
Kansas City, Mo. 


There is no obligation — and 
no one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail. 
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the AMERICAN EDITION* 
of 


A Catholic Catechism 


which has now been adapted for 
use in American schools—the 
Scripture quotations are from 
the edition prepared by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine 
— by the distinguished theolo- 
gian, Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, 
head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education at the Catho- 
lic University of America. 


The outcome of many years of 
careful preparation, this new and 
already famous catechism has 
been specially compiled with 
the object of preparing the young 
to lead a full Catholic life in the 
midst of a de-Christianized 
world. Christo-centric in its con- 
ception it embraces both Scrip- 
ture and Tradition in accordance 
with the scheme outlined in the 
Papal Encyclical, Mystici Cor- 
poris Christi. 

Paperbound, $1.25 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
is also available in a multicol- 
ored deluxe and in an illustrated 
popular edition. It is an ideal 
gift for catechists and teachers, 
parents, priests and religious. 
With the Holy Bible, it belongs 
on every Catholic family’s book- 
shelf. 


Deluxe edition, cloth, 150 multi- 
colored illustrations, two-col- 
WMS 5. dig sigs es $4.95 


Popular edition, cloth, 150 il- 
lustrations $2.00 


* The youngest member of a fast grow- 
ing “international family of Croatian, 
Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, 
Hungarian, Indonesian, Italian, Japanese, 
Polish, Portuguese, Slovene, Spanish, 
Swedish, Wendish etc. editions, of which 
almost four million have been sold already. 














HOW I ESCAPED FROM ALCATRAZ 


A hardened criminal finds the only way out of America’s toughest prison 


by George Ellis 
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A 27 I was beginning a twenty- 
year sentence for bank robbery. 
With my record, I’d have to do at 
least twelve or fifteen years before I 
could hope for release. But I had no 
intention of doing twelve or fifteen 
years in Atlanta. I simply had to es- 
cape. I knew only too well what long 
sentences did to men’s minds, and I 
had no illusion about being an excep- 
tion. 

There were other considerations, 
too — my young wife and a new baby. 
I couldn’t give them up without a 
fight. And then there were the double- 
crossers to get even with. 

But things don’t move quickly in 
prison. Seventeen months slipped by 
and I was still plotting and dreaming. 
It was rough. I tried everything but 
suicide. But at least I kept trying; 


others quit or were caught, but I kept ~ 


on. Without a hope of escape I couldn’t 
go on living. Each morning I’d whis- 
per, “Maybe this is the day.” That 
night, exhausted with the day’s ef- 
forts, I’d say, “Maybe tomorrow... .” 

There were disciplines to learn. I 
had to school myself to hate prison 
with a consuming passion. To keep 
such a hatred alive you have to make 
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sacrifices. Compensations were my 
enemies. So I cut myself off from the 
pitiful pleasures that help ease prison 
life. I wasn’t interested in earning 
money or in “good time allowances,” 
or in movies or baseball. Instead, I be- 
came the cell-house errand boy, im- 
pressing the authorities with my in- 
dustry and accepting handouts from 
the inmates. I trusted few men and 
those I did I watched closely. 

My walled-in world covered 27 
acres. I surveyed each one of them 
with the avidity of an oil-hungry grub 
farmer. As I look back, it seems I 
spent more time underground roam- 
ing through tunnels than on my as- 
signment. 

It was soon after one of these ex- 
ploratory trips that freedom became 
more than just a word. 

My private exit from Atlanta was a 
prisoner's dream—a storm sewer. 
What happened was this: one day I 
happened to notice a streak of grass 
running through our ball field. It was 
only a slightly different shade from 
the surrounding grass, but it had more 
moisture than the rest. 

I followed the streak through the 
ball field. Near the handball court it 








ended at a manhole covered by a grat- 
ing. This was set in a sort of gulley 
and was nothing more than a water 
trap. But on the wall of this shallow 
well was the mouth of a terra cotta 
pipeline. It was only fifteen inches in 
diameter, which meant a tight fit. I 
thought with panic of being trapped 
in there. 

But I made my preparations. My 
tools were a pipe wrench, a hammer 
and chisel, and an icebag to serve as 
a canteen. I wrapped my civilian 
clothes in plastic and put my watch, 
cigarettes and matches in my cap. A 
flashlight hung on a shoestring down 
my back. All I wore were shorts, a 
T-shirt and tennis shoes. 

I made arrangements with another 
prisoner to spend the day in the area 
playing handball or sunbathing. If I 
couldn’t get through and had to come 
back after the evening check, he was 
to bring me food. In that case, I’d be- 
come a hideout. Then some night I’d 
try to make it over the wall. We 
agreed that if he didn’t hear from me 
by morning it would mean that I was 
either free or dead. 

I chose August 10th, a day on which 
I could be absent from my usual as- 
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signment, since we had a substitute of- 
ficer who didn’t know me. 

The morning of the 10th was ideal, 
and at nine o’clock I strolled towards 
the handball court, tennis shoes in 
hand. There was nothing casual about 
my thoughts, though, as I tried to 
gauge the alertness of the guards in 
the gun tower. Could I worm my way 
250 yards through the pipe, drop into 
the creek beyond the walls and make 
my getaway? 

‘I sat near the manhole to put on my 
tennis shoes. A small peach tree near- 
by screened one gun tower. I was hid- 
den from the other by an earth-roller 
used for smoothing the courts. Watch- 
ing the factory windows in front of 
me, I slowly slid back the grating 
with my foot. When everything looked 
right, I made my move. In I went, 
replacing the grate behind me. 

It took a bit of doing but I man- 
aged to squeeze in, head first, belly 
down. By hunching along on my fore- 
arms I could move forward about 
eight inches at a time. The first sec- 
tion of pipe was dry, but that was 
hardly a blessing. Gravel and pebbles 
had accumulated along the bottom, 
and dragging myself across this sur- 
face was like being massaged with 
sandpaper. 

Eventually I came to a point where 
several pipes emptied into a subter- 
ranean well. These new pipes were ac- 
tive and flowed into a main line that 
grew gradually larger. It didn’t take a 
flashlight for me to realize that they 
came from the factory latrines. It 
took an act of will to go on. After a 
while, however, I became coated with 
slime and that made it easier to move. 

Eventually I reached the prison 
wall and a set of iron bars. Luckily, 
they were only a half-inch thick and 
rusted in spots. Still, it took two hours 
for me to chew through one with my 
wrench. The foul air made me light- 
headed and I felt I was losing my 
grip. But the bar finally gave and I 
squeezed through. 

Thirty yards farther on I was 
brought to a jarring stop. There be- 
fore me was a large vault-like room, 
actually a shaft widening at ground 
level. Overhead as well as in front of 
me was a formidable network of case- 
hardened steel bars. There was noth- 


ing to do now but rest, smoke and 
think. It seemed that I was at a real 
impasse. To go forward was impossi- 
ble, to turn back, almost inconceiv- 
ee 
RANDPA was a burly man, big- 
jawed, with ape-like arms and 
hands the size of hams, dark moody 
eyes, a hawk nose and tight lips. You 
might be able to resist the grating 
sound of his voice, but not the author- 
ity that lay behind it. He was a man 
who didn’t like being crossed. 

He was forever lashing out at life, 
masking his longing for the simple 
mountain existence of the Portuguese 
Madeiras behind a violent hatred of 
the Chicago slums where he had set- 
tled. 

Despite grandpa’s unfatherly ways, 
four of his daughters took him into 
their homes at various times. Mother 
was the third in the series. I remem- 
ber that while she worked, grandpa 
was my baby-sitter, giving me my 
meals and instilling the fear of the 
devil in me. 

There were any number of clashes 
between my mother and her father, 
mostly over his treatment of me. One 
day things reached a breaking point 
and grandpa packed up and left, tak- 
ing up residence with another daugh- 
ter. The last time I sam him was at his 
funeral. 

At this time we were living in a 
middle-class suburb west of Chicago. 
It was a sleepy tree-shaded town in 
which everything smacked of respect- 
ability. Each lot supported a well- 
tended house, flowered walk and 
trimmed hedge. 

Two houses from us lived one of my 
father’s brothers with his large happy 
family. Two other uncles lived nearby, 
in handsome houses that would have 
been impressive anywhere. My mother 
and I lived in a converted garage. We 
had no bath, and that was a source of 
continual pain and embarrassment to 
me: every Saturday night I would put 
on my bathrobe and sneak up the back 
stairs of my uncle’s house hoping I 
could avoid my many cousins. 

Even at this early age I was sensi- 
tive to our inferior position in the 
community. The worst thing was that 
my father was absent. I sensed that 
no one loved him, and felt that my 


family was keeping us apart. No one 
ever explained to me that he was ina 
mental institution. I visited him once, 
when I was five. He bought me a bag 
of candy with a quarter his brother 
had given him. A few years later this 
unwanted and exhausted man was 
dead, 

1931. Our landlady told us we 
had to move. We looked desperately 
for another place. When we asked for 
more time, the landlady ordered her 
husband to take off our roof, which 
he actually did, embarrassed though 
he was. Somehow we found a base. 
ment room, a cozy place of which | 
have many happy memories. 

There were just the two of us, and 
mother spoiled me shamelessly. She 
was a short, heavy woman with large 
flirtatious eyes and black hair which 
she wore bobbed and in bangs. She 
was addicted to fudge candy, and 
bright hair ribbons and ankle socks, 
thinking they made her look younger. 
She never gave up her fight against 
time. My mother was a fine play- 
mate, and the only person who 
gave my life meaning. I loved her 
very much . . . Then she became ill 
and had to be hospitalized for a long 
time. I moved in with one of her older 
sisters. The day I left, some friends 
and uncles came to break up our cel- 
lar-home. They acted cheerful and as 
though it were open season for scav- 
engers. Loading their cars — they 
even carried away the coal in bushel 
baskets — they took everything that 
for me meant possession and security. 

A great deal of my security was de- 
stroyed that day. From then on, every 
time I visited, the home of relatives I 
would see objects that used to be mine. 
They reminded me naturally enough 
of what once had been, and I would 
become sentimental, then melancholy, 
and finally a fresh burst of resentment 
would rise up in me. 

These emotions were intermittent, 


but they were a sign of a deep-going © 
change in my attitude toward society, 7 


which seemed to prey upon me and 
deny me happiness. At eleven, I be- 
came a true delinquent. 


HA REGAINED her health, my | 


mother had remarried. It was 
difficult for me to adjust to this new 


life. I now had had a baby sister, a 
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step-father and step-sister to get ac- 
customed to. 

We moved quite soon — a number 
of times — ending in a northside sub- 
urb, where we had four rooms and the 
illusion of economic progress. The best 
thing about the place was the nearby 
presence of a recreation park. A luke- 
warm scholar at best (I flunked sec- 
ond grade), I was always eager for 
sports. Yet the real outlet for my re- 
sentment and frustration lay in tru- 
ancy and mischief-making. 

Mischief finally turned into some- 
thing more serious. I got caught dur- 
ing a burglary and was sent for four 
months to a detention home. A year 
later I was placed on a corrective farm 
as a confirmed truant. It was a pleas- 
ant life — until I had to make a tough 
decision. A wealthy couple in our town 
wanted to adopt a boy my age. I was 
shown a picture of their house, a beau- 
tiful place on the shores of Lake 
Michigan; I was told about the social 
and educational advantages I would 
gain. I wanted my mother to make 
the decision for me, but she threw it 
back to me. Crushed by her rejection, 
which is the way I interpreted it, I 
blindly ran away from the farm. 
Found and brought back, I ran away 
again — to my mother’s. I stayed with 
her for a while. 

School was barely tolerable, but I 
managed to get by, coming and going 
as I chose. At fifteen I was the oldest, 
most muscular and only tattooed boy 






































in the eighth grade. I took pride in my 
rowdy behavior. For spending money 
and for the sheer thrill of it, I rifled 
everything from lockers to the library. 
Nothing was ever proved, but the 
school officials had strong suspicions 
and finally — two weeks before grad- 
uation — I was expelled. A couple of 
months later I was in the State Train- 
ing School, charged with seventy bur- 
glaries. 

I was released thirteen months later, 
in time for my seventeenth birthday. 
My mother gave me a wristwatch and 
my girl friend promised me her un- 
dying love. But like all such pleasant 
episodes in my life, this one was short- 
lived. I began to drink, fight and steal 
again. 

One day while prowling Chicago’s 
Skid Row I stopped to see an old 
friend, a tattooer who supplied me 
with pornographic material. I had 
him tattoo on my right biceps the 
motto, “TRUE LOVE MOTHER.” That 
night when I showed it to her her only 
comment was, “What a silly thing to 
do.” My disillusionment was on the 
way to being total. 

Four months later I was caught 
during a burglary and convicted. I 
was sentenced to from one year to life 
in the State Penitentiary. 

Shortly afterwards my mother died 
while giving birth to her fourth child. 
Though my grief was limited by the 
other troubles I was facing, I did feel 
sorry for the children, especially the 
baby who would never know his 
mother. What really hurt me most, 
though, was that my mother’s death 
meant her final rejection of my love. 

I was a lonely, frightened and con- 
fused kid with no one to turn to. And 
I was the youngest inmate among 
these predominantly hardened crimi- 
nals, whose overtures I met with sus- 
picion and rebuffs. 

I needed something to keep me go- 
ing, something to fill an emotional 
need. A beloved aunt became a substi- 
tute mother, and my childhood sweet- 
heart gave my life a romantic focus. 
To these two women I poured out a 
flood of pathetic and poetic communi- 
cation. I spent whole evenings writing 
and rewriting letters to them. 

In time my romance blossomed and 
we began to speak of marriage. The 





girl was a Catholic, and I decided to 
take instruction from the prison chap- 
lain. It was a mere ritual with no 
deeper meaning for me. What few ex- 
pressions I learned were soon aban- 
doned as sheer hypocrisy. 

A year later I broke the engagement. 
I had become prison-wise and now 
considered marriage as strictly for 
squares, The girl took the news hard, 
but a few months later I learned that 
she had married someone else. 

The important thing for me now 
was to learn the ropes. During my 
second year they put an old-timer in 
with me as a cell-mate. He used to 
read Christian Science literature, call- 
ing these tracts his “funny papers” 
and chuckling for some reason over 
their contents. 

But his chief talent was as a jail- 
house “lawyer.” He taught me the 
loopholes, angles, curves and other 
aspects of the geometry used in beat- 
ing the law. He also helped me with 
grammar, speech and the art of think- 
ing. I absorbed quite a bit of his faulty 
logic. Together with a few other men 
equally versed in the liberal arts as 
taught in prison, he gave me an educa- 
tion. 

It was with this sort of education 
that I left the penitentiary, paroled 
after three years. I tried hard to go 
straight. But it wasn’t any use. My 
attempts to be like other people were 
fruitless. I simply couldn’t meet the 
stress and strain of daily life — some- 
thing kept crowding me. It was as 
though I lacked some internal bal- 
ancing factor, unable to name it and 
therefore to correct it. But life went 
on after a fashion, becoming a series 
of escapes from dread. 

At the start, light love affairs or 
the nearest bar would ease my anxie- 
ties. For a few hours I would feel 
free, but there was always an under- 
tone of terror in being led by so in- 
comprehensible a force. But I carried 
this sort of life off with bravado, to 
mask the fear. It was clear that I was 
building up to another self-induced 
defeat. When it came, it cost me one 
to four years. 

During the early months of this new 
stretch I cursed myself; as regularly 
as prayers I breathed self-denuncia- 
tions for being a stupid, drunken bum, 
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a foolish kid led by his unstable emo- 
tions and unable to follow an intelli- 
gent course. When this period of 
self-chastisement ended, I made a far- 
reaching decision. I would no longer 
be half-square, half-wise. From now 
on I would be an outlaw all the way. 
If I couldn’t live the old way, I could 
surely try to make it in the other. 

I worked out my philosophy in 
depth. It was a philosophy of crimi- 
nality, resting on the premise that 
one had to risk everything, refusing 
to admit possible failure and fortified 
with a self-sustaining morale. As 
events were to show, my efforts to re- 
mold myself into a superthief were 
not altogether flawless. I was at last 
released, a fledgling. Nietzsche of the 
underworld, and placed on parole. 

To live in the suburbs with relatives 
was most constricting to someone with 
my ambitions. But to request permis- 
sion to live in the city — unchaper- 
oned, as it were — was to invite the 
parole officer’s suspicions. The way 
out of the dilemma presented itself in 
the shape of a beautiful woman. Mar- 
ried, I could legitimately ask for per- 
mission to move. 

But if it was true that my chief mo- 
tive in getting married was to obtain 
greater scope for my operations, time 
changed that. Very soon, and espe- 
cially after my wife became pregnant, 
I found myself with a great many 
reasons for rejoicing. For this woman 
proved herself the possessor of an in- 
ner beauty which slowly revealed it- 
self to me. 

Yet I continued to resist the idea 


that we were bound to each other 
beyond the narrow legal interpreta- 
tion of marriage. I was afraid to ad- 
mit that this woman had somehow be- 





come identical with the most vital 
meaning of my life. But in time I did, 
and I loved her with sincerity, if also 
with much awkwardness. 

At this time I would have paid a 
great price to be able to disentangle 
myself from my corruption. I would 
have wanted to meet life the difficult 
way and to leave off doing wrong, but 
I knew it wasn’t to be the case. Already 
my heart ached for our foredoomed 
love. Something told me that it was 
too late, that to understand doesn’t 
release a man from retribution. 

My affairs were very complex in 
those days. Chiefly I functioned as the 
leader of a gang of robbers. I'll cut 
short the details of my next debacle, 
merely saying that one of my partners 
was arrested and that he implicated 
me. This time my papers read, “Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, Atlanta.” 

A” NOW, underground, I found 

myself at a dead end. There was 
nothing for it but to go back at a 
slow steady crawl.” Reaching the 
wall, I “broke in.” While scrambling 
through, I got stuck on one of the 
broken bars and for the first time in 
this escape attempt felt panic. In a 
frenzy I tore myself free. But my 
progress became torturously slow, fev- 
erish, frantic thrusts that barely 
inched me along. Yet to stop even for 
a moment’s rest was unthinkable, since 
I knew that the pipe would ’soon be- 
come flooded. 

Somehow I reached the two-thirds 
point of my journey. Here, hope flick- 
ered and went out, and muscular 
spasms began. I no longer had any 
clear thought, only a brutish instinct 
to survive. By now my body was in- 
sensible of the grit and gravel biting 
into its flesh. But I kept moving. My 
arms gave out and I rolled over on 
my back, pushing myself along with 
my heels. Hours must have gone by, 
though it seemed more like days. I 
must have fainted a dozen times. But 
I pushed and pushed, and finally came 
into the light of day. 

It was now three in the afternoon; 
I had been in the pipe for six hours. 
Jumping into a shower-rogom near 
the handball court, I quickly scrubbed 
myself free of the layers of filth before 
anyone could spot me. Hurrying into 
clean clothes, I was barely able to 


reach the cell-house before supper, 
Fortunately, nobody questioned me. 

I spent the rest of the week prepar- 
ing for another try. So fiercely did | 
feel this challenge that nothing short 
of a full pardon would have made me 
abandon it. The one thing I needed 
was a bar-spreader to snap the steel 
bars that had blocked me. By Mon- 
day I had my tool. 


This time I also had three com- 
panions — the price of the bar-spread- 
er. I would have preferred going it 
alone, but I had-no choice. My accom- 
plices lacked my experience and there- 
for my confidence. As it turned out, 
two turned back and only Big Charlie 
and I made it. 

My arms were still sore, so I slit 
open a pair of socks and wore them 
for protection. Otherwise, I was 
dressed as before. Once we reached 
the dry section we made good time. 
We enlarged the opening I had made 
in the wall, but my companions, all 
heavier, taller and older than myself, 
had hard going. We had split into 
teams of two. Charlie was right on my 
heels, while the others were to follow 
in a half-hour. 

Now came the big test. I was very 
careful not to chip or strip the threads 
of the bar-spreader. To do so would 
mean being back in the hopeless posi- 
tion of the previous attempt. It took 
half an hour to screw up the pressure, 
but finally the bar snapped like an 
icicle. We stepped through, I replaced 
the bar and we moved on. The pipe at 
this point was about 36 inches in di- 
ameter. Cautiously I moved forward 
alone, alert for a trap. But I found 
nothing, and as the 1:20 work whistle 
blew, Charlie and I were free men! 


Half free, at least. We had a long 
way to go. Our clean clothes, shoes 
and money were with the two men be- 
hind us. 

We followed a creek through the 
woods for a mile or so, then cut for 
the highway. But we couldn’t get 
through: everywhere were houses 
where prison guards lived, so that to 
expose ourselves would have been fa- 
tal. Two hours later we were still holed 
up in the woods. 

Finaly we stumbled upon a factory 
in a cleared space, part of which con- 
stituted a parking lot. We stole a Ford, 
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and even though it was low on gas 
reached the Alabama line. There a 
friend of Charlie’s hid us in the woods 
and brought us food, clothing and 
money. To this day I don’t know his 
name, but he was a real friend — 
what he did for us could have cost 
him five years. 

Too tired to sleep, I lay on my 
back watching the heavens. Perhaps, 
I thought, one of those stars is mine, 
with its light ready to fill this hideous 
emptiness within me. But they shone 
indifferently in the night sky, and I 
eased my disappointment by dream- 
ing of new worlds to conquer and old 
grudges to settle. 

By now feelings of hatred domi- 
nated me, sustaining me in my worst 
hours, giving meaning to my life 
when everything good in me was dead, 
forsworn or repudiated. I was loyal 
to these thoughts, since I had no other 
master to serve. 

Yet this hatred helped keep me real- 
istic. For me there was no thought of 
a happy ending: no Mexican hide- 
away, no reunion with my loved one. 
And it also kept me aware of my cer- 
tain end. I wouldn’t last indefinitely as 
a hunted man, so all I could hope was 
to accomplish my immediate aims. 
After that .. .? 

AWN BROUGHT a sleepy Southern 

Sunday. The countryside drowsed 
in the heat clinging like Spanish moss 
in a cemetery. It hadn’t rained for 
months, and the only reminders of 
water were the sunken veins of dried- 
up brooklets. Everywhere the land- 
scape was smeared down with decay. 

We spent the day resting up for our 
nocturnal trek north. Our plans were 
simple. We intended to mingle with 
the evening traffic and get out of the 
district. Birmingham, Memphis, St. 
Louis — somewhere we’d rob a bank, 
then go our own ways. In the mean- 
time, there wasn’t any need to worry. 


Or so we thought. Night fell, black - 


and sudden, and with it my hopes. Out 
of nowhere, so it seemed, there came 
the sound of dogs. I started running, 
but soon found myself going in circles. 

The hounds picked up my scent. To 
add to my confusion, every farm dog 
in the neighborhood joined the chorus. 
A few minutes later there was added 
the nat-ta-ta-tat of an automatic weap- 
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on spraying the woods all around me. 

I dove into the tough underbrush. 
Saplings and thistles tripped me up, 
and before long bloody welts covered 
my arms and legs. No third degree had 
ever whipped me so thoroughly. 

Everything suddenly became quiet. 
I lay in the warm sand, breathless and 
trembling. An hour passed. I knew the 
chase wasn’t over and that by day- 
break they'd be out in force beating 
the brush. I cursed them and I cursed 
my luck. And then from sheer exhaus- 
tion I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the sun was up and 
a plane was circling overhead. Evi- 
dently he’d spotted me, becauseI heard 
my pursuers drawing nearer. Still, I 
managed to keep going through the 
morning and afternoon. Then, my 
thigh muscles suddenly knotted up. 
Every time I tried to climb the hilly 
terrain, my legs would lock. I was 
paralyzed with frustration. Everything 
in me said “Go! Go!” — but from the 
hips down I was dead. 

And then over the hill they came — 
two convict “dog boys” and the 
hounds. Standing behind a tree — in 
case they got trigger-nervous — I 
watched them advancing. The dogs — 


on long leashes— came unerringly ~ 


forward. When every chance of miss- 
ing me had passed, I called out. They 
stopped and hauled in the dogs who 
were making a furious racket. 

We looked each other over. They 
flinched under my look, but quickly 
recovered, grabbing me and rifling my 
pockets before lashing my hands be- 
hind me and taking me to the posse. 
Mercifully, exhaustion numbed my 
sense of absolute defeat. 

BS IN PRISON, I was sent directly 

into solitary confinement. There, 
no one wins. It is the pit where we 
meet ourselves. We can no longer run 
and hide within those comforting ac- 
tivities that help us evade the knowl- 
edge of our meanness. 

A little of this is all any man can 
stand. Months later the effects of this 
isolation began to show. I rehashed 
my emotional past, living in memory, 
and paying the penalty for those who 
live that way — the loss of objectivity. 
I dwelt. in a subjective empire where 
I ruled supreme, and my ego swelled 
to a monstrously inflated point. 


Providentially, the state of my phys- 
ical health saved me from this mental 
debacle. A pelvic abscess plus a rup- 
tured appendix sent me to the hospital 
for a three-month stay. This atmos- 
phere of near-normality, with its per- 
sonal attentions, and the ordeal of 
pain, turned my thought to practical 
reality again. For a while, at least, I 
became free of my morbid self. 

After undergoing an operation, I 
had to go through a trial for my es- 
cape. The sentence was only a year, 
but I began serving it in solitary. 

Thirty days later I was back in the 
hospital for a minor operation. I 
swore that I’d never return to solitary. 

What happened next is difficult to 
explain. There are both rational and 
irrational elements in it, and they over- 
lap. I had figured that I could avoid 
being sent to Alcatraz — which is what 
often happened to escapees — by get- 
ting placed in the Springfield hospital 
as a mental case. From there I would 
have a better chance of escaping again. 
At the same time what I did next had 
elements of an attempt at suicide. 

One night I barricaded the door to 
my hospital room and jammed the 
lock. In a mad fury I smashed win- 
dows, tore up the bedding and broke 
up the furniture. Then I threw my 
ash-tray, bed-pan and water pitcher 
over the transom ; they made a lovely 
racket as they bounced down the hall. 
The whole place was soon in an up- 
roar, with guards running around ex- 
citedly. Cautiously they tried to get my 
door open without being hit by my 
barrage. I watched their shadows on 
the back wall: two guards were using 
a mattress as a shield while a third 
worked at the lock. 

To forestall them I set the door 
afire, using torn magazines and feath- 
ers as fuel. Within a few moments, fire 
extinguishers were flooding the room. 
Then a gas-gun poked its ugly nose 
through a small window in the door. 

A cartridge blasted off against each 
side wall and slowly the fumes spread 
around me. I had to give up and get 
out, and the only way was to squeeze 
through the window in the door. 

I was sent back to solitary, remain- 
ing there three weeks. I made a frantic 
attempt at prying off the bars of the 
ventilator, but a real escape now 
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seemed further away than ever before. 

The superiors had had their fill of 
my misadventures. Three days later 
another convict and I, wearing leg 
irons, together with three guards, left 
for Alcatraz. 

After 72 hours five bleary-eyed men 
arrived at the West Coast waterfront 
station. There to meet us were the 
warden and six guards. As we were 
standing on the wharf awaiting the 
launch to take us to the island, one 
of the guards who had taken me West 
interrupted my thoughts by saying, 
“Looks like the end of the road for 
you, Ellis.” 

I remarked that we seemed to be 
running out of land. 

“That’s not exactly what I meant.” 

I knew perfectly well what he meant. 
This was the end of the road because 
they just don’t escape from Alcatraz. 
He couldn’t know that for me this was 
an incentive, that in my philosophy to 
do what has never been done is the 
only thing worth doing. So I left him 
to his smugness. 

Yet for a moment I wondered. As 
we clanked up the gangplank a doubt 
glanced through my mind, and for the 
first time it hit me: maybe for me this 
ferryboat went in only one direction. 
But I quickly shook off these thoughts. 
I could do what I’d done before, how- 
ever much harder it was now. 

A’ A WELL-SCARRED VETERAN of 

many campaigns I wasn’t over- 
awed by this fortress. Nor were con- 
ditions there such as certain vivid 
imaginations had led me to believe. In 
short, I wasn’t ready for retirement. 
Somehow, some way, I was going to 
“beat” Alcatraz. And I have done just 
that, or else you wouldn’t be reading 
this story. 

I was nearly thirty at this time. I 
had always asked questions. I always 
wanted to know — why man, the high- 
est form of life, suffers most; why, 
being master of the living, he is still 
the most imperfect in conduct ; why 
the intellect, an inconceivably perfect 
creation, should end with death. And 
what was death, the end? Perhaps, 
but if not, what then? I couldn’t en- 
dure the horrors of this world, let 
alone the next. 

I’m not ordinarily moody, but soon 
after I arrived on the Rock a strangely 
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severe and lasting mood struck me. It 
wasn’t just that forlorn feeling that 
comes with depression, although it 
was that, too. Something much more 
far reaching, it burrowed into the very 
secret places of my personality. My 
code, the thing that kept me looking 
toward tomorrow, was wiped out in 
the first wave. Some great, urgent, ter- 
rible hunger took possession of me and 
obliterated all pretense. Since there 
was nothing of value to fall back on, I 
had in fact reached a point of no 
return. I had to go forward — but 
into what ? 

Whatever it was, it would have to 
be big. So big that I could never de- 
stroy it. For I knew I would if I had 
the power. What is weakest in me is 
my need to reduce to manageable pro- 
portions all emotional responses that 
frighten me by their magnitude. I fear, 
resist, reject or avoid them. All my life 
I’ve been afraid of deep emotions, 
afraid of being hurt by rejection. No 
matter how much I longed to be loved 
by another, I could never give enough 
of myself to anyone . . . Perhaps 
Oscar Wilde is right and each man 
does kill the thing he loves. Figura- 
tively, then, I’d been a murderer all 
my life. 

So then, my life had been spent in 
throwing off loneliness. As a boy I was 
a solitary walker singing my melan- 
choly away. Later I wrote poetry and 
prowled the night searching for fulfil- 
ment. What a sad life it is that builds 
its talents outside of love. 

A sad life but not a hopeless one. 
When the gates of Alcatraz crashed 
down on me in 1955, it was the end of 
an era in my life. I no longer believed 
in the image I had of myself. All that 
I had idealized in myself became an 
absurd, sorry caricature. 

I’m not literary, but in prison we do 
a lot of diversified reading. Somehow, 
though, I had never read about Christ. 
To me, religion had always been mere- 
ly an extension of the social order ; 
there was nothing promising in that 
direction. 

It was the prison altar‘ boy who 
showed up my religious ignorance. I 
don’t make it a habit to run around 
with altar boys, but Alcatraz is small 
and Pet was from Chicago, which ac- 
counts for our friendship. We talked 


and talked, and for the most part | 
could pick out the human element in 
his argument. But it was the part that 
evaded me that was vexing. I couldn't 
reduce certain questions to a manage. 
able level. 

These questions did not in them. 
selves constitute the turning point, but 
they started me thinking along a new 
track. I’m cautious when it-comes to 
exploring the unknown, and I moved 
slowly. Besides, I knew I was all shook 
up, which is no state for decisions. 

So I stalled for time. To appease 
Pet, I promised to read a religious 
book. To have refused would have 
made me an intellectual coward. When 
I saw the unpromising title, Lift up 
Your Heart, by Fulton Sheen, | 
wished I had refused. I thought, “How 
could he do this to me? What a title!” 
But I read it. What did I have to lose? 

It was a most unusual reading. It 
didn’t impress me in itself, but there 
were some peculiar effects. | wasn’t 
reading a book, a book was reading 
me! There I was on every page, if not 
actually, then through desire. 

By this time I was ready to admit 
that there might be something behind 
these human absurdities that pass for 
religious expression. I don’t mean this 
in a derogatory way. Immaturity al- 
ways strikes me as absurd, whether in 
myself or someone else. 

By now, the Hound of Heaven was 
hot on my heels... 

“T fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the 

years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways 

Of mine own mind; and in the midst 

of tears 
I hid from Him....” 

I lost this chase, too. My Captor was 
unusually gracious and I was over- 
whelmed with His paradox: 

“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He whom thou seekest!” 
WwW HAD FINALLY MET — Christ 
and I, though it was to take 
another three years before I was really 
‘at ease with Him. 

It was hard at first. Especially pray- 
ing: that was like talking to nothing- 
ness, and my logical mind rebelled. 
Then, too, there were the guards. I 
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was ishamed for them to see me pray- 
ing on my knees. The Mass wasn’t any 
easivr. And Confession . . . it’s a won- 
der | hung on. 

Books were the answer. I read and 
reac: — apologetics, 
thec ogy, all the biographies. Catholic 
magazines and a course in the Mass 
rounded out my education. I leaned 
afterwards toward meditative reading, 
of which my favorites are The New 
Testament and the Imitation of Christ. 

But when all is said and done it is 
what Christ means to me in a subjec- 


history, some 


tive sense that holds my devotion. As 
a convict, I like to think of myself as 
a companion of Christ crucified. He 
alone gives meaning to my suffering. 
When the going gets rough I pretend 
I hear Him say, 

“Behold, I have chosen you to suf- 
fer with Me as a companion. For you 
the hill slants more, the cross is of a 
heavier weight. Loneliness will be 
with you always, but take heart, I 
walk in its shadow. And when you 
seem to suffer most, remember that 
then we are truly companions.” 

Not many of us here feel that way. 
Those who do are a small but loyal 
group. On a rainy Sunday we might 
have 25 for Mass. Of these, ten will re- 
ceive Communion, a healthy figure 
for us. When I arrived, only two were 
receiving, so things do get better. 

Also, I’m an altar boy! That is, four 
of us rotate on Sundays. We have 
quite a mixed group. There’s Big 
George, a Negro from Chicago, Little 
George, a Boston Irishman, and Ralph 
from Puerto Rico. 

We all try to do our bit, each in his 
way. I like solitude, so I’m a one-man 
altar society. On week-ends I also take 
care of the auditorium that doubles as 
a chapel. And I’m the promoter of the 
Sacred Heart League, though I haven’t 
done-much promoting lately. 

On Alcatraz we lack many of the 
religious refinements, but in one de- 
partment we’ve been doubly blessed 
—our chaplains. They’re Jesuit Fa- 
thers of the University of San Fran- 
cisco, exceptional men in many ways 
and a constant inspiration to us. And 
we desperately need inspiration. The 
Fathers are the living proof of what 
we try to live; they are the reassur- 
ance that Christ is still with us. With 
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the sacraments, a smile and a ready 
ear, they are, indeed, the ambassadors 
of Our Lord. 

I’m afraid I have no miracles to re- 
port. A few improbabilities, perhaps, 
but no miracles. Actually, to another 
person these events may not even seem 
improbable. My daughter and former 
wife were received into the Church. 
Dolores attends a Catholic school. 
These are tremendous consolations. 

Another sweetness in my life is the 
reunion with my beloved Aunt Edie. 
After. my conviction, my relatives dis- 
owned me and my Uncle Ches insisted 
that Aunt Edie do the same. But when 
he became convinced of my accept- 
ance of Christ, he lifted the ban. 

I must say a few words about my 
Aunt Edie. She moves me greatly. 
With the exception of Christ Himself, 
she inspires me more than anyone to 
exceed myself in goodness. Through 
all the sorrowful years, she has prayed 
with a certitude that I would some day 
find God. In this woman | see the 
quality of Love’s mercy. God has been 
good to me. He knew I could never 
serve a God I feared, so He has sent 
me this woman that I might learn 
from her to love. And I have learned. 
She is the “mother” of my poems and 
essays, and the comfort of my days. 

And so I have brought this spiritual 
journey up to date. I have tried to 
show that my past life does not hang 
under a cloud but remains remarka- 
bly vivid as a constant reminder of 
what was and can be again if the re- 
straining force of grace is withdrawn. 
This grace is like a transparent glass 
between God and the faithful. The 
Enemy cannot infiltrate through it un- 
less God deems it necessary for the 
perfection of the spiritual life. Yet, 
by an act of will, the soul can shatter 
this wall and live the life of those who 
know only the absence of God. 

To those versed in such matters, my 
conversion may seem quite common 
and hardly worth talking about. They 


may be right. It is not my intention to 
pose as a model of meekness and hu- 
mility. In my heart I am neither. But 
I have found life’s most purposeful 
form, and through this discovery 
prison has lost its meaningless sting. 
And I have wanted to tell others about 
my experience. 

It is true that the temporal rewards 
here are meager, but the spiritual re- 
wards are thereby multiplied. Some 
day I will leave here and this departure 
will make me lose something of my 
closeness to Christ. This is because my 
faith’s vitality was born in and nur- 
tured in this adversity, and to some 
degree seems almost dependent on it. 

Alcatraz is the eleventh station of 
my Cross and, like Dismas, I dare to 
say, “Lord, remember me.” My Cross 
is now a labor of love. I have escaped 
two worlds by finding their meaning 
in yet a third world — the City of 
God. 










































Sculptor Attilio Nani designed Pope John’s tiara. It is formed of very 
light cast silver adorned by three golden crowns of fleur-de-lis and 
damask roses of St. Greta and trimmed with diamonds and other jewels. 
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At his consecration Pope John wore 
Pope Pius’s flat-topped tiara. 


the popes 
tiaRa 


It has been customary since Byzantine 
times for the pope to wear a helmet-like cap 
of white, the tiara, at certain ceremonies. The 
tiara is a non-liturgical ornament used only 
in non-liturgical ceremonies such as his own 
coronation, and at acts of jurisdiction when 
solemn dogmatic decisions are proclaimed; 
at pontifical liturgical functions the pope, 
like any other bishop, wears a mitre. The 
white cap, originally called the camelaucum, 
was a standard headpiece in the Byzantine 
court and is indicative of the pope’s eminent 
role in the affairs of the Empire. It was at first 
decorated with a single crown; in the Middle 
Ages a second crown was added to signify | 
the pope’s authority over both state and | 
Church (John the XXII wore a two-crowned | 
tiara), but soon the third crown was added. | 
The symbolism varies: the three crowns, for’ 
example, may mean the Church militant, | 
suffering and triumphant. Each pope has his 7 
own design. Pius XII’s was large and flat on 
top — John wore it at his coronation but } 
ordered his own, which has just been com- 
pleted by a team of Italian craftsmen and is 
pointed like the earliest known historical 
models. 
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A silver “shirt” is used to reinforce the 2.2-pound tiara. 

The people of Bergamo, the Pope’s birthplace, raised $10,000 
for it; John insisted that only half be spent on the tiara 

and the rest given to the poor. 


2) 


Dominican nuns at a convent in Bergamo embroidered the satin 
INFULAE with the Pope’s insignia. Until late in the fifteenth 
century the INFULAE were black in color. 
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A son of goldsmith Giovanni Breda, who designed the 
decorations for the tiara, works on the delicate crosses for 
the top crown. Designing and making the tiara took 

four months. 


Before the tiara was presented to the Pope by the citizens 
of Bergamo, it was exhibited at the Chiesa delle Grazie in 
their home town. 








Rous Pasteenak 


and the people with watch chains 


by THOMAS MERTON 





My sister is Life, and today in a downpour 

Of spring rain she burst upon the heads of all: 

But people with watch chains were haughtily peevish 

And politely complained, like snakes in the corn. 
from MY SISTER LIFE 





Ir 1s PERHAPS not fair to open an essay on Pasternak 
with these lines of an early poem. Pasternak has in 
fact repudiated his earlier style, together with 


much that was written by the futurists and sym- 


bolists who were his friends forty years ago. But 
the fact remains that Life who was his “sister” in 
1917 has become at once his bride and his very self 
in Doctor Zhivago (“Doctor Life”). Life is at once 
the hero arid the heroine (Lara) of this victorious 
tragedy : not just Life in the abstract, but Life as the 
very soul and reality of Russia. And since Life can- 
not be confined within national boundaries, what 
Pasternak has to say about it overflows and reaches, 
by the diffusive and self-reproductive effect of sac- 
ramental symbolism, into every corner of the world. 
So the hero of Doctor Zhivago is not only the ob- 
sscure doctor who gives his name to the book, not 
only Pasternak himself, not only Russia, but man- 
kind — everybody. But that is the mark of a really 
great book: it is about everybody, and everybody 
is involved in it. Nothing could be done to stop this 
book, like the downpour in the 1917 poem, from 
“bursting on the heads of all,” which is exactly what 
Life cannot refrain from doing. 

Written in the early 1950’s, finished shortly after 
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Stalin’s death, submitted to the literary magazine 
Novy Mir in 1954, Doctor Zhivago was discussed 
for many months before being finally rejected in 
1956. Only a few of the poems from the epilogue 
were printed officially in Russia, though it is said 
that the book circulated there in a clandestine edi- 
tion. Everyone knows how the manuscript, being 
in the hands of an Italian publisher (who was at 
that time a Communist and has since left the Party), 
was printed and became an enormous success in 
the West. Pasternak received the Nobel Prize award 
for 1958. Everyone knows what happened after that. 

The appearance of Doctor Zhivago and all the 
events which followed, events which did not reach 
their conclusion after the commotion about the 
Prize died down—these things form one of the 
most meaningful incidents in the history of a con- 
fused and often meaningless decade. In bursting 
upon the heads of all, Zhivago inevitably deluged 
first of all those who have always insisted on first 
place in everything: the politicians and big shots, 
the pontiffs of journalism and the doctors of propa- 
ganda: upon ‘those who, though they no longer 
decorate their solid and important paunches with 
watch chains, still represent established power and 
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the unshakeable wisdom of the status quo, on either 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

Zhivago is one of those immensely “popular” 
books that has not really been popular. It has been 
bought by more people than were able to read it 
with full understanding. No doubt many of those 
‘who have had Pasternak’s heavy volume in their 
hands have approved of it only vaguely and for the 
wrong reasons. And others who have read it have 
put it down with the unquiet feeling that it was 
somehow not sufficiently business-like. For such as 
these, “life” has ceased to mean what it means to 
Pasternak. For the people with watch chains, a life 
that gets along independently of the plans of poli- 
ticians and economists is nothing but a reactionary 
illusion. This has been brought home to Pasternak 
in no uncertain terms by his devoted confréres in 
the Soviet Writers’ Union. But the same judgment 
has finally worked its way out in the West also, 
where Isaac Deutscher, the biographer of Stalin, 
has accused Zhivago of being another Oblomov and 
scolded him for considering the revolution “an 
atrocity.” Let us face it, the people with watch 
chains can easily reconcile themselves with any 
’ atrocity that serves their own opportunism, whether 
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it be in the form of a revolution or of an atomic 
‘bomb. Life (claimed as a sister by escapists and 
cosmopolitan mad-dogs) had better learn to get 
along in these new circumstances. The atrocities 
are here to stay. 

All great writing is in some sense revolutionary, 
Life itself is revolutionary, because it constantly 
strives to surpass itself. And if history is to be some- 
thing more than the record of society's bogging 
down in meaningless formalities to justify the crimes 
of men, then a book that is at the same time great in 
its own right, and moreover lands witha tremen- 
dous impact on the world of its time, deserves an 
important place in history. The reason why Doctor 
Zhivago is significant is precisely that it stands so 
far above politics. This, among other things, places 
it in an entirely different category from Dudintsev’s 
Not by Bread Alone. Attempts to involve Pasternak 
in the cold war have been remarkable above all by 
their futility. The cloud of misunderstandings and 
accusations that has surrounded the affair has not 
engulfed Pasternak : the confusion has served prin- 
cipally to emphasize the distance which separates 
him from his accusers and his admirers alike. 

Both as a writer and as a man, Pasternak stands 
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out as a sign of contradiction in our age of material- 
ism, collectivism and power politics. His spiritual 
genius is essentially and powerfully solitary. Yet his 
significance does not lie precisely in this. Rather it 
lies in the fact that his very solitude has made him 
capable of extraordinarily intimate and understand- 
ing contacts with men all over the face of the earth. 
The thing that attracts people to Pasternak is not a 
social or political theory, it is not a formula for the 
inification of mankind, not a collectivist panacea 
for all the evils in the world: it is the man himself, 
the truth that is in him, his simplicity, his direct con- 
tact with life, and the fact that he is full of the only 
revolutionary force that is capable of producing 
anything new : he is full of love. 

Pasternak is then not just a man who refuses to 
conform (that is to say, a rebel). The fact is, he is 
not a rebel, for a rebel is one who wants to substitute 
his own authority for the authority of somebody 
else. Pasternak is one who cannot conform to an 
artificial and stereotyped pattern because, by the 
grace of God, he is too much alive to be capable of 
such treason to himself and to life. He is not a rebel 
but a revolutionary, in the same way that Gandhi 
was a revolutionary. And in fact those who have 
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said : “Passive resistance is all right against the Eng- 
lish but it would never work against Russia” must 
stop and consider that in Pasternak it did, to some 
extent, work even in Russia. Pasternak is certainly a 
man to be compared with Gandhi. Though different 
in so many accidental ways, his protest is ultimately 
the same: the protest of life itself, of humanity itself, 
of love, speaking not with theories and programs 
but simply affirming itself and asking to be judged 
on its own merits. 

Like Gandhi, Pasternak stands out as a gigantic 
paradox in a world of servile and mercenary con- 
formities. His presence in such a world has had an 
inescapable effect : it has struck fear into the hearts 
of everyone else, whether in Russia or in America. 
The reaction to Pasternak, the alternate waves of 
love, fear, hate and adulation that have rushed to- 
ward him from every part of the world, were all set 
in motion by the guilt of a society that has con- 
sciously and knowingly betrayed life, and sold itself 
out to falsity, formalism and spiritual degradation. 
In some (for instance, the pundits of Soviet lit- 
erature) this guilt has produced hatred and rage 
against Pasternak. The fear he aroused was intol- 
erable. His colleagues in the Soviet Writers’ Union 
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began to yell for his blood, and yelled all the more 
loudly in proportion as they were themselves servile 
and second rate. There were a few notable excep- 
tions, rare writers of integrity and even talent, like 
Ilya Ehrenburg. 

The politicians of the Kremlin, on the other hand, 
not being writers, not thoroughly understanding 
what it was all about anyway, were less moved to 
guilt, felt less fear, and were slow to do much about 
the case at first. 

In the West, the reaction was different. We feel 
the same guilt, the same fear, but in a different 
mode and degree. On the whole our reaction has 
been to run to Pasternak with fervent accolades: to 
admire in him the courage and integrity we lack in 
ourselves.. Perhaps we can taste a little vicarious 
revolutionary joy without doing anything to change 
our own lives. To justify our own condition of ser- 
vility and spiritual prostitution we think it sufficient 
to admire another man’s integrity. 


P AsTERNAK is indeed likely to. wear the bright and 
terrible crown of his own peculiar martyrdom. It 
will not be the kind of crown most people are ready 
to admire or even to catch sight of. But I think that 
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later pages of this study will show that Pasternak’s 
witness is essentially Christian. That is the trouble; 
the problematical quality of Pasternak’s “Chris. 
tianity” lies in the fact that it is reduced to the barest 
and most elementary essentials: intense awareness 
of all cosmic and human reality as “life in Christ,” 
and the consequent plunge into love as the only 
dynamic and creative force which.really honors this 
“Life” by creating itself anew in Life’s — Christ's — 
image. 2 

As soon as Doctor Zhivago appeared everybody 
began comparing Pasternak with Tolstoy and Dos. 
toievsky. The comparisons were obvious, sometimes 
trite, but basically legitimate. However, they run 
the risk of creating misconceptions. Pasternak does 
not merely work on an enormous canvas, like the 
classical novelists of the nineteenth century. Sholo- 
kov also has done that, and Pasternak is immensely 
more important than Sholokov, competent as the 
latter may be. But to be a twentieth-century Tolstoy 
is in fact to disqualify oneself for comparison with 
one who was an original and unique genius of his 
own age. The thing that makes Pasternak a new 
Tolstoy is precisely the fact that he is not Tolstoy, 
he is Pasternak. He is, that is to say, a writer of 
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eat power, a man of new and original vision, 
whose work takes in an enormous area, creates a 
whole new world. But it is not the world of War and 
Peace and it is not constructed in the same-way. In 
fact, Pasternak has as much in common with Joyce 
and Proust as he has with Tolstoy. He is a poet and 
amusician which Tolstoy was not, and the structure 
of Zhivago is symphonic, thematic, almost liturgi- 
cal. Both writers are “spiritual” in a very deep way, 
but the spirituality of Tolstoy is always more ethical 
and pedestrian. 

Like Dostoievsky, Pasternak sees life as a mystic, 
but without the hieratic kenoticism of the Brothers 
Karamazov. The mysticism of Pasternak is more 
latent, more cosmic, more pagan, if you like. It 
is more primitive, less sophisticated, free and un- 
touched by any hieratic forms. There is therefore a 
“newness and freshness in his spirituality that con- 
trasts strikingly with the worn and mature sanctity 
of Staretz Zossima purified of self-consciousness by 
the weariness of much suffering. Pasternak’s simple 
and moving poem on “Holy Week” illustrates this 
point. It is the death and resurrection of Christ seen 
in and through nature. Only discreetly and for a 
brief moment do ritual forms present themselves, 
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as when we see a procéssion emerge from a country 
church. The birch tree “stands aside” to let the wor- 
shippers come forth but the procession soon returns 
into the church. 


And March scoops up the snow on the porch 

And scatters it like alms among the halt and 
lame — 

As though a man had carried out the Ark 

And opened it and distributed all it held. 


All the reality of Holy Week is there, but in a very 
simple, elementary shape —a shape given to it by 
Pasternak’s humility and contact with the sacred 
earth. 

The very scarce and slight expressions of explicit 
spirituality in Doctor Zhivago are uttered by people 
who might have qualified for a place in the Brothers 
Karamazov (Uncle Nikolai and the seamstress of 
Yuriatin ), but they have about them the ingenuous- 
ness of a spirituality that has never yet become quite 
conscious of itself and has therefore never needed 
to be purified. 

If Pasternak’s view of the universe is liturgical, it 
is the cosmic liturgy of Genesis, not the churchly 
and hierarchal liturgy of the Apocalypse, of pseudo- 
Dionysius and of the Orthodox Church. And yet 
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Pasternak loves that liturgy; and belongs to that 
Church. It even occurs to him to quote from the 
liturgy frequently and in strange places: for in- 
stance, these words which he declared indicate a 
basic liturgical inspiration in the poets Blok and 
Mayakovsky : 

“Let all human flesh be silent and let it remain in 
terror, and in trembling, and let-no living being 
think within itself. For behold, there cometh the 
King of Kings and the Lord of Lords to offer Him- 
self in immolation and to become the food of the 
faithful.” 

Notice, though, in what a subdued and apologetic 
manner Pasternak himself makes use of this power- 
ful text. In the last stanza of the poem on “Holy 
Week,” we read his lines or the Easter Vigil: 


And when midnight comes 

All creatures and all flesh will fall silent 
On hearing Spring put forth its rumor 
That just as soon as there is better weather 
Death itself can be overcome 

Through the power of the Resurrection. 


To say then that Zhivago has a liturgical char- 
acter is not to accuse it of hieratic ceremoniousness. 
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On the contrary, it is to praise the spontaneity with 
which cries of joy and reverence spring up on every 
page to hymn the sanctity of Life and of that Love 
which is‘the image of the Creator. 

And so, though Pasternak is deeply and purely 
Christian, his simplicity, untainted by ritualistic 
routine, unstrained by formal or hieratic rigidities 
of any sort, has a kind of pre-Christian character. In 
him we find the ingenuous Christianity of an anima 
naturaliter Christiana that has discovered Chris- 
tianity all by itself. It is a Christianity that is not 
perfectly at home with dogmatic formulas, but 
gropes after revealed truth in its own clumsy way. 
And so in his Christianity and in all his spirituality 
Pasternak is exceedingly primitive. This is one of 
his most wonderful qualities and we owe it no doubt 
to the persecution of Christianity by the State in 
Russia. Where the Church was free we got the com- 
plex, tormented Christianity of Dostoievsky. Where 
the Church is confined and limited we get the rudi- 
mentary, “primitive” Christianity of Pasternak. 

What Zhivago opposes to Communism is there- 
fore not a defense of Western democracy, not a 
political platform for some kind of liberalism, and 
still less a tract in favor of formal religion. Zhivago 
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~ confronts Communism with life itself and leaves us 
-in the presence of inevitable conclusions. Commu- 
nism has proposed to control life with a rigid system 
and with the tyranny of artificial forms. Those who 
have believed in this delusion and yielded them- 
selves up to it as to a “superior force” have paid the 
penalty by ceasing to be complete human beings, 
by ceasing to live in the full sense of the word, by 
ceasing to be men. Even the idealistic and devoted 
Strelnikov becomes the victim of his own ideals, 
and Lara can say of him: 


It was as if something abstract had crept into his 
face and made it colorless. As if a living human 
face had become the embodiment of a principle, 
the image of an idea. . . . I realized that this had 
happened to him because he had handed himself 
over to a superior force that is deadening and 
pitiless and will not spare him in the end. It 
seemed to methat he was a marked man and that 
this was the seal of his doom. 


The fact that this judgment is so closely akin to 
Freudianism and is yet explicitly Christian gives 
one much food for reflection. The Christian note is 
sounded in a strong and definite way at the very be- 
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ginning of the book, as one of the themes which will 
recur most strongly in all its various parts. The 
“beast in man” is not to be tamed by threats, but 
must be brought into harmony with life and made to 
serve creativeness and love by the influence of in- 
ner and spiritual music. 


What has for centuries raised man above the 
beast is not the cudgel but an inward music; the 
irresistible power of unarmed truth, the powerful 
attraction of its example. It has always been as- 
sumed that the most important things in the Gos- 
pels are the ethical maxims and commandments. 
But for me the most important thing is that Christ 
speaks in parables taken from life, that He ex- 
plains the truth in terms of everyday reality. The 
idea that underlies this is that communion be- 
tween mortals is immortal, and that the whole of 
life is symbolic because it is meaningful. 


The words about the “irresistable power of un- 
armed truth” are pure Gandhi. The rest, about the 
inextricable union of symbolism and communion, in 
life itself, is what gives Pasternak’s vision of the 
world its liturgical and sacramental character (al- 
ways remembering that his “liturgy” is entirely non- 
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hieratic and that in him sacrament implies not so 
much established ritual form as living mystery ). 

Everyone has been struck, not to mention em- 
barrassed, by the overpowering symbolic richness 
of Doctor Zhivago. In fact, Pasternak, whether he 
knows it or not, is plunged fully into midstream of 
the lost tradition of “natural contemplation” which 
flowed among the Greek Fathers after it had been 
set in motion by Origen. Of course the tradition has 
not been altogether lost, and Pasternak has come 
upon it in the Orthodox Church. The fact is clear in 
any case: he reads the Scriptures with the avidity 
and the spiritual imagination of Origen and he looks 
on the world with the illuminated eves of the Cap- 
padocian Fathers — but without their dogmatic and 
ascetic preoccupations. 

However, it is not with scriptural images that 
Pasternak is primarily concerned. The Fathers of 
the Church declared that the Scriptures are a re- 
created world, a Paradise restored to man after 
Adam had disturbed the cosmic liturgy by his fall. 
Pasternak is not the prophet of this regained Para- 
dise, as were Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. Rather 
he is a prophet of the original, cosmic revelation : 
one who sees symbols and figures of the inward, 
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spiritual world, working themselves out in the mys- 
tery of the universe around him and above all in 
the history of men. Not so much in the formal, and 
illusory, history of states and empires that is written 
down in books, but in the living, transcendental and 
mysterious history of individual human beings and 
in the indescribable interweaving of their destinies. 


Fr is as ARTIST, symbolist and prophet that Zhivago 


stands most radically in opposition to Soviet society. 
He himself is a man of Eden, of Paradise. He is 
Adam, and therefore also, in some sense, Christ. 
Lara is Eve, and Sophia (the Cosmic Bride of God) 
and Russia. One should examine, for instance, the 
description of the Eden-like garden at Duplyanka 
in the very beginning of the book. The fragrant 
fields, the heat, the flowerbeds, the lonely coppice 
where Yurii speaks with his angel of his mother 
whose presence (again a sophianic presence ) seems 
to surround him here. Here too Lara, as a girl, is 
shown to us in the beginning of the book (in one 
of those innumerable coincidences which Pasternak 
himself regards as of supreme significance in his 
novel) : 


Lara walked along the tracks following a path 
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worn by pilgrims and then turned into the fields. 
Here she stopped and, closing her eyes, took a 
deep breath of the flower-scented air of the broad 
expanse around her. It was dearer to her than her 
kin, better than a lover, wiser than a book. For a 
moment she rediscovered the purpose of her life. 
She was here on earth to grasp the meaning of its 
wild enchantment, to call each thing by its right 
name, or, if this were not in her power, to give 
birth out of love for life to successors who would 
do it in her place. 


The allusion to that primeval, Edenic existence in 
which Adam gave the animals their names, is trans- 
parently obvious. And Eve is the “Mother of all the 
living.” . 

Yurii and Lara will be united in another Eden, at 
Varykino, but a strange Eden of snow and silence, 
lost in a vast landscape wasted by armies. There 
Yurii will give himself, in the night, to his most fruit- 
ful work of poetic creation. 

In contrast to the Eden image which symbolizes 
the sophianic world of Yurii and Lara, of Adam, of 
Christ, stands the House of the Sculptures in Yuria- 
tin. One of the most significant chapters of the book 
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is called “Opposite the House of the Sculptures.’ 
It is the one where the seamstress develops the 
typological figures of the Old Testament, speaking 
by lamplight in the same enchanted atmosphere of 
warmth that pervaded the fields of Duplyanka. The 
opposition is obvious. 


(Lara) Antipova lived at the corner of Merchant 
Street opposite the dark, blue-grey house with 
sculptures. . . . It did indeed live up to its name 
and there was something strange and disturbing 
about it. Its entire top floor was surrounded by 
female mythological figures half as big again as 
human beings. Between two gusts of the dust 
storm it seemed to him as if all the women in the 
house had come out. on the balcony and were 
looking down at him over the balustrade. . . . 

At the corner there was a dark grey house with 
sculptures. The huge square stones of the lower 
part of its facade were covered with freshly 
posted sheets of government newspapers and 
proclamations. Small groups of people stood on 
the sidewalk, reading in silence... . 


With uncanny insight, the poet has portrayed the 
bourgeois world of the nineteenth century, a grey 
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facade covered with “sculptures” — enormous and 
meaningless figures of nothingness, figures for the 
sake of figures. Yet a dust storm gives them an illu- 
sory life. Decorations with no inner reference: ad- 
vertisements of a culture that has lost its head and 
has run soberly raving through its own backyards 
and factories with a handful of rubles. All that re- 
mained was for the house itself behind the facade to 
be gutted and emptied of its semi-human content: 
then everything was set for the Posters and Procla- 
mations of the Red state. If the editors of Novy Mir 
read Doctor Zhivago with understanding they 
would have found in this passage a much more pro- 
found condemnation of Communism than in the 
description of the Partisan battle which they picked 
out for special reproof. 

On the one hand we have the revolution: “what 
they mean by ideas is nothing but words, claptrap 
in praise of the revolution and the regime. . . . 
Against this pseudo-scientific array of propaganda 
clichés, stands the doctor and poet, the diagnosti- 
cian. One of his greatest sins (the term is chosen 
advisedly ) is his belief in intuition. By his intuition, 
he is able to get “an immediate grasp of a situa- 
tion as a whole” which the Marxists vainly hope to 
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achieve by pseudo-science. But what does he seek 
most of all? What is his real work? As poet, his 
function is not merely to express his own state of 
mind, and not merely to exercise his own artistic 
power. Pasternak’s concept of the poet’s vocation is 
at once dynamic and contemplative: two terms 
which can only be synthesized in the heat of a 
prophetic ardor. 

Language is not merely the material or the instru- 
ment which the poet uses. This is the si of the 
Soviet ideologist for whom language is simply a 
mine of terms and formulas which can be pragmati- 
cally exploited. When in the moment of inspiration 
the poet's creative intelligence is married with the 
inborn wisdom of human language (the Word of 
God and Human Nature — Divinity and Sophia) 
then in the very flow of new and individual 
intuitions, the poet utters the voice of that won- 
derful and mysterious world of God-manhood — it 
is the transfigured, spiritualized and divinized cos- 
mos that speaks through him, and through him 
utters its praise of the Creator. 


Language, the home and receptacle of beauty 
and meaning, itself begins to think and speak for 
man and turns wholly into music, not in terms of 
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sonority but in terms of the impetuousness and 
power of its inward flow. Then, like the current 
of a mighty river polishing stones and turning 
wheels by its very movement, the flow of speech 
creates in passing, by virtue of its own laws, meter 
and rhythm and countless other relationships, 
which are even more important, but which are as 
yet unexplored, insufficiently recognized, and un- 
named. At such moments, YuriiAdreievitch felt 
that the main part of the work was being done 
not by him but by a superior power that was 
above him and directed him, namely the move- 
ment of universal thought and poetry in its pres- 
ent historical stage and in the one to come. And 
he felt himself to be only the occasion, the ful- 
crum, needed to make this movement possible. 


This is the very key to Pasternak’s “religious 
philosophy.” He is a complete existentialist (in the 
most favorable and religious sense of the word). 
One might ask, in the light of this passage, if his 
Christian images were nothing more than secondary 
symbols, subordinated to this great, dynamic world- 
view.. The answer is no. What we have here is a 
Christian existentialism like that of Berdyaev, and 
of course far less articulate and less developed than 
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that of Berdyaev. The Christian cosmology of 
Dante, for example, was static and centripetal. But 
Christianity is not bound up with Ptolemaic astrono- 
my. Pasternak is absorbed in his vision of a fluid, 
ever moving, ever developing cosmos. It is a vision 
appropriate to a contemporary of Einstein and 
Bergson: but let us not forget that it is also akin to 
the vision of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 


eFt Is NOT NECESSARY at this point to investigate 


further the depth and genuineness of the Christian 
elements in Pasternak. They are clearly present, but 
their presence should not delude us into any over- 
simplifications in his regard. There are many differ- 
ences between his Christianity and the Protestant, 
or even the Catholic Christianity of the West. To 
what extent are these differences fundamental? We 
may perhaps return to this question elsewhere. 
Sufficient to remember that if in the first pages of 
the book Christ becomes a kind of ideological or 
symbolic center for the whole structure, this does 
not alter the fact the Uncle Nikolai propounds his 
belief in the following terms, which cannot help but 
perplex the average believer: 


One must be true to Christ. . . . What you don't 
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understand is that it is possible to be an atheist, it 
is possible not to know whether God exists or 
why, and yet believe that man does not live in a 
state of nature but in history, and that history as 
we know it now began with Christ, and that 
Christ’s Gospel is its foundation. 


Without commenting on this passage, let us sim- 
ply remark that it is typical of the “religious state- 
ments” made here and there in the book which very 
frequently are much tamer and more simple than 
they appear to be at first sight. Here the difficulty 
arises largely from a misuse of the word “atheist.” 
What Pasternak really means, in our terminology, is 
“agnostic,” as is clear from his own explanation. 
Note that Pasternak does not necessarily make him- 
self personally answerable for the theology of Uncle 
Nikolai, and that he records with full approval the 
remarkable discourse of Sima on the miracles of the 
Old Testament as “types” of the greatest miracle, 
the Incarnation. It is clear that Christ, for Pasternak, 
is a transcendent and Personal Being in the sense 
generally understood by such orthodox theologians 
as Soloviev or the Russian existentialist Berdyaev. 
The Christ of Pasternak is the Christ of Soloviev’s 
“God-manhood.” His view of the cosmos is, like 
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Berdyaev’s, “sophianic” and his “sister Life” has, in 
fact, all the characteristics of the Sancta Sophia who 
appeared to Soloviev in Egypt. His protestations 
that for him “believing in God” or in “the Resurrec- 
tion” is not quite the same thing as it might be to 
the popular anthropomorphic mind is, after all, 
quite legitimate self-defense for one who has no 
pretension of talking like a professional theologian. 
So much for his terms. But as for his inten- 
tions and his spirit, of these there can be no doubt: 
they are genuinely religious, authentically Chris- 
tian and all the more so for their spontaneous 
unconventionality. 


Dh - ‘ 
Lor THE mPoRTANT THING to realize is that here, as 


with all deeply spiritual thinkers, to concentrate on 
a strict analysis of concepts and formulas is to lose 
contact with the man’s basic intuitions. The great 
error, the error into which the Communists them- 
selves plunge headlong at the first opportunity, is 
to try to peg genius down and make it fit into some 
ready-made classification. Pasternak is not a man 
for whom there is a plain and definite category. And 
we must not try to tag him with easy names : Chris- 
tian, Communist; anti-Christian, anti-Communist; 
liberal, reactionary; personalist, romanticist, ete. 
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As Lara says, in one of her most “sophianic” 
moods : “It’s only in mediocre books that people are 
divided into two camps and have nothing to do with 
each other. In real life, everything gets mixed up! 
Don’t you think you'd have to be a hopeless nonen- 
tity to play only one role all your life, to have only 
one place. in society, always to stand for the same 
thing?” Both the admirers and the enemies of Pas- 
ternak have tried to do him this great dishonor: to 
write him into one of their own “mediocre books,” 
and to make of him a stereotype to fit and to excuse 
their own lamentable prejudices. Thus do the “peo- 
ple with watch chains” complain — and not too po- 
litely — “like snakes in the corn.” 

It is true that some names fit Pasternak better 
than others, and that he is certainly very much of 
a Christian and not very much of a Communist. 
Nevertheless his Christianity is first of all quite per- 
sonal, then quite Russian. His politics are personal 
first of all and then again Russian, though it might 
be a lot safer to say that he is anti-political rather 
than political. But it would be utterly false to say 
(as his accusers said ) that he had rejected the Rus- 
sian revolution as a whole. 
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Where precisely does he stand? The answer is 
that like life itself he stands nowhere, but moves. He 
moves in a definite direction, however, and this is 
what must be taken into account if he is to be 
properly understood. From the very first we must 
realize that this direction does not lie, simply, west 
of Russia. Pasternak’s tendencies are neither geo- 
graphical nor political. His movement is into the 
new dimension of the future which we cannot yet 
estimate because it is not yet with us. He looks be- 
yond the rigid, frozen monolith of Soviet society; 
he looks beyond the more confused, shifting and 
colliding forms that make up the world of the West. 
What does he see? Freedom. Not the freedom of 
Soviet man after the mythical “withering away of 
the state.” Not the chaotic irresponsibility that 
leaves Western man the captive of economic, social 
and psychological forces. Not even that vision 
which has been irreverently described as “pie in 
the sky,” but really the freedom of the sons of God, 
on earth, in which “individual life becomes the life 
story of God and its contents fill the vast expanses 
of the universe.” 




















Mostyn displays the trophy he won 
at the New Jersey Memorial meet. 


NEW TRACK STAR 
Bergen, N.J., senior ties world 100-yard mark 


One Saturday afternoon a few weeks ago a lithe teen-ager named 
Jack Mostyn dug his toes into the cinders of a New Jersey high school 
track meet, bit his lip nervously and responded instantly to the starter’s 
gun: 9.3 seconds later he snapped the finish tape. After a few minutes 
of deliberation, the four judges, having checked their watches, an- 
nounced that the eighteen-year-old Mostyn had not only set a new 
world’s high school record for the 100-yard dash but had also 
equalled the all-time world record. 

Mostyn was immediately touted as a likely member of next year’s 
U.S. track and field team, but he quickly set aside that idea. A 90- 
average senior in Bergen Catholic High School, he will join the Irish 
Christian brothers this summer, going to their Santa Maria novitiate 
in West Park, N.Y. Though Jack says he will miss track, he says, “It’s 
not my whole life.” About joining the Irish Christian brothers, he 
feels that “it’s my vocation. I feel it’s the thing for me to do.” 


Though out of action six weeks this year because of his broken 
foot, Mostyn wins meets in the 100-yard dash regularly. 
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Mostyn does 21 feet in the broad jump. He also 
runs the 220 in 22 seconds, a mark he set last 
year but hasn’t been able to equal in 1959 due 
to a broken foot suffered in the winter. 


Modest to the point of shyness, Mostyn trains hard. 
He runs cross-county in the fall to keep in shape. 
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An orphan since the age of seven, Mostyn was brought up by his mother’s aunt. Here 
he is studying with his sister Dorothy and his cousins Diane and Allen Wutzdorff. 


There was some controversy about the race: a few officials) 
speculated that the course was improperly laid out, but) 
Marty O’Shea, a reporter for the Ridgewood, N.J., Herald= 
News, says the track was measured twice after the race and 
both times it came to exactly 100 yards. The accuracy of the! 
stop watches was attested to, and neither was there a folky 
lowing wind. 


One of the first persons to congratulate Mostyn was Jesséj 


Owens, former Olympic champion, whose own mark of 9.4) 


Jack had surpassed. Owens sent Mostyn a telegram and later 
commented: “My friends felt that the Russians have bee 
doing more to develop athletes, but I contend that youngsters} 
like Jack Mostyn are showing the world the physical fitness 
of this nation.” However, when told of Mostyn’s intention 
of becoming an Irish Christian brother, Owens concluded, 
“T sincerely hope he doesn’t let anyone deter him from his 


chosen vocation. He’s close to God and this makes me even 





more enthusiastic about Jack.” 


In track clothes, Mostyn and team-mates, 
Greg Abels (driving) and Rich Harlow, 
go off to alocal meet. 
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Coach John T. Bell has worked with Jack for two years. He had expected good time 
| from Mostyn in the New Jersey Memorial Meet, but never a world record. 





In physics class, Mostyn talks to Brother Edward Duggan. 
He is a better-than-average student but feels that he 

would like to coach athletics when he becomesa 

brother. After class he visits the school chapel with Brother 
E. D. McKenna, principal of Bergen Catholic. 
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BSANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA 


| CANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, in the northwest cor- 
WD ner of Spain, is one of the most famous places 
of pilgrimage in the world, ranking next to Jeru- 
salem “and Rome. During the Middle Ages this 
Shrine of Saint James the Greater reached the 
| ight of its popularity; kings and _ beggars, 
nights, monks, saints, people of every description 
“and from every part of Christendom flocked to 
Compostela to pay homage before the tomb of the 
" Apostle whom Christ called a “son of thunder.” 
After the Reformation the number of pilgrims to 
Compostela declined, but in recent years, with im- 
| provements in transportation and the organization 





| of tourism, it has once again become the scene of 
“huge pilgrimages. In 1954, during the last Holy 
q Year (proclaimed whenever the feast of Saint 
4 ames falls on a Sunday), 400,000 pilgrims wear- 
ing the traditional scallop-shell badge poured into 
Santiago. There is now an airport outside the city 
ind automobiles and trains carry people in com- 
fort to the apostle’s sepulchre. Though most take 
ivantage of this “pilgrimage without tears,” a 
sturdy souls still walk barefoot to Santiago, 
wearing hairshirts and fasting. 


o 


The feast of St. James is celebrated with great pomp and 
solemnity on July 25th. Here two bishops assist the cardinal 
in offering a pontifical Mass in the cathedral. 
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A game known as cucina (greased pig) topples a boy into the 
straw pit below; the object is to capture a flag at the other 
end of a slippery pole and win a prize. 


A vendor holds up a steaming PULPO for a customer’s 
approval. Only the tentacles are eaten, after they have 


been salted, oiled and sprinkled with spices. 
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A peasant woman rests with her pigs during a lull in the 
cattle fair, one of the liveliest and noisiest of the 
feastday’s many activities. 


A Galician bagpiper strolls through the streets of Compostela 
announcing the beginning of festivities in honor of St. James 
the Moor Slayer. 


Ox THE MORNING before the feast, firecrackers 
explode in the streets and bagpipers and drum- 
mers in traditional Galician costumes stroll through 
Compostela, announcing the beginning of the fes- 
tivities. In the afternoon the gigantones and cabe- 
zudos, giants and huge grotesque heads (costumed 


wicker-framed figures with men inside), emerge 
from a large door at the rear of the cathedral ; they 
lumber around the square of the Quintana and then, 
preceded by the pipers, tour the city. A colorful 
variety of foods and souvenirs is on display for 
the crowds pouring into the town. Bread, fruit, wine, 
cotton candy and games of chance do a brisk busi- 
ness but especially popular are enpanada, fish baked 
in a large flat loaf; churros, little strips of pastry 
fried in deep fat; and rosquillas, tiny crisp dough- 


nuts. At the crest of a hill, tent restaurants specialize 
in bread, wine and pulpo, octopus which is scrubbed 
clean and boiled in a large kettle until the ink turns 
the water red; then the tentacles are cut up, salted, 
dusted with red spice powder and heavily oiled. In 
all parts of the city the celebrations get under way : 
students dressed in regional costumes perform Span- 
ish dances; children ride the merry-go-round ; 
young men play cucina, a game in which they try 
to cross a greased metal bar to capture a flag ; tent 
theatres feature dancing clowns and _ plaintive 
guitars. The streets are filled with the odors of cook- 
ing fires, the cries of hawkers, barkers yelling, 
loudspeakers blaring music. At night there are fire- 
works in front of the cathedral and later a dance 


in the casino. 


Se *andering carnival entertainer coaxes his trained goat to balance on a pyramid 
wooden blocks. After the performance the young boy at left passes the hat. 
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On the eve of the feast a young woman confesses 
her sins, thus fulfilling one of the conditions of 
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Pilgrims admire the statuary in the PORTICO DE LA GLORIA, 
executed by Master Matthew in the twelfth century. 


A LITTLE AFTER nine in the morning the cathedral 

begins to fill up and at ten o’clock the botafumeiro, 
the giant silver censer (used only on the feast of Saint 
James), is brought out for its annual performance. Raised 
off the floor on ropes the botafumeiro begins to swing 
slowly across the entire church, mounting higher and 
higher, sweeping over the heads of the people to the roof 
and down again while the choir and pilgrims sing the 
medieval hymn of Santiago from the Codex of Pope 
Calixtus; a procession of Church and state dignitaries 


and a solemn pontifical Mass follow. All day long the 


great Romanesque cathedral is filled with worshippers ; 


they visit the crypt where the relics of Saint James are 
preserved and, according to medieval custom, climb the 
steps behind the main altar to embrace his statue. Uni- 
versity students bump their heads against a statue of 
Master Matthew, the thirteenth-century master builder of 
the cathedral, hoping that some of his genius will be trans- 
mitted to them to help them pass their examinations. 


Worshippers from all over the world crowd the aisles 
of the cathedral during Mass on St. James’ Day. 
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In a small art studio (one of ten in Santiago) a Franciscan friar consults 
with sculptor Manuel Cesar Conde on a new statue for the altar of San 
Francisco church. Conde, who has been doing wood carving for forty years, 
takes about three months on a large job, working from memory and a small 
rough sketch. 


A GIGANTONE, blown by the wind, draws a crowd of tourists. The 
huge figures, in garish costumes of medieval design, are enthusiastically 
followed by the crowds at the carnival. 
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BOOKS 


The dark hand 
of O'Neill 


* HAS BEEN SAID that there will 

never be a permanent national 
theatre in the United States until we 
have an American playwright of the 
stature of Shakespeare or Moliére, one 
whose works demand being played 
again and again because of their ex- 
cellence. Eugene O’Neill is certainly 
not of that stature, but he is unques- 
tionably the finest dramatist that 
America has yet produced. O'Neill 
lifted American drama out of the pro- 
vincial, the mawkishly sentimental, 
the shoddily entertaining, into the 
realm of tragedy. From the produc- 
tion of Bound East for Cardiff in 1916 
through the recent staging of Hughie, 
O’Neill has jolted audiences with dis- 
turbing themes of greed, guilt and 
inescapable doom, exposing man’s 
eternal condition of loneliness, exac- 
erbated and exaggerated by the an- 
guish of the modern world. 

O’Neill’s own life was a tragedy; 
he created pain and discord wherever 
he went and he felt acutely the uncer- 
tainty and spiritual malaise which 
were central to most of his plays. 
There have been many studies of 
O’Neill and his work, written before 
and after his death in 1953, but none 
so detailed as Croswell Bowen’s The 
Curse of the Misbegotten (McGraw- 
Hill, $5.00), written with the assist- 
ance of O’Neill’s son, Shane. Bowen 
follows the playwright’s personal and 
professional life from childhood to 
death, analyzing his works and prob- 
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ing ine unhappiness that spread like a 
stain through his family — parents, 
broter, wives and children. His book 
is poorly written and often repetitious, 
but :t presents a comprehensive and 
unified picture of the slow crumbling 
of the house of O’Neill, and of the 
transformation of the American stage 
that was born of Eugene O’Neill’s tor- 
mented genius. 

O'Neill was the youngest of three 
sons of James and Ella Quinlan 
O'Neill. His father was a successful 
actor who had come to America with 
his parents and nine brothers and sis- 
ters from County Kilkenny, Ireland, 
around 1854. When the father de- 
serted his family and returned to Ire- 
land, the two eldest sons struck out 
for themselves and James, at ten, 
started to work to help support his im- 
poverished family. They were often 
hungry and were twice evicted from 
their miserable lodgings in Buffalo. 
James eventually drifted into acting, 
joined various traveling companies 
and while appearing in South Bend, 
Indiana, met Ella Quinlan, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy grocer and a student 
at St. Mary’s Academy. They were 
married two years later. Their first 
son died, and after the birth of Eugene 
Ella was so sick that her doctor pre- 
scribed morphine. She became ad- 
dicted (a fact that haunted O’Neill 
throughout his life) and wasn’t able 
to break the habit until many years 
later. 

During their early childhood Eu- 
gene and his brother Jamie shared 
their parents’ nomadic existence, 
traveling around the country with The 
Count of Monte Cristo, in which 
James was playing solely because of 
the financial rewards. They only set- 
tled down in the summer, in a house 
in New London, Connecticut. Finally 
Eugene was sent to Mt. St. Vincent’s 
Catholic boarding school in River- 
dale, New York, then to the Christian 
Brothers’ De La Salle Institute in New 
York City, and later to a prep sehool 
in Connecticut. During this time he 
often visited Jamie in New York and 
was quickly instructed in the myster- 
ies of chorus girls and Broadway 
saloons. 

At seventeen O’Neill entered Prince- 
ton but only stayed a year, long 
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enough for him to win a reputation 
as a hard drinker and campus cutup. 
After this brief stab at higher educa- 
tion he drifted from one odd job to 
another, occasionally acting in his 
father’s company. He married a New 
York girl, Sara Jenkins (against the 
wishes of both families) , and while she 
was pregnant went off on a gold-min- 
ing expedition to Honduras. The 
couple was divorced shortly after their 
son, Eugene Jr., was born. O’Neill 
then made a number of voyages as a 
seaman, shipping on a Norwegian 
sailing vessel to South America, on a 
cattle boat to Africa, and later on a 
British tramp steamer and on an 
American passenger ship. He returned 
to his family in New London, worked 
as a reporter, contracted tuberculosis 
and spent several months in a sana- 
torium. Finally he began to write 
plays, distilling his experiences at sea 
and drawing upon the characters he 
had met in the dives of New York and 
South America to produce raw one- 
act plays that were technically inept 
and frequently melodramatic but that 
contained hints even then of the tre- 
mendous vitality and power which 
were to set his works apart from any- 
thing previously written for the Amer- 
ican stage. 

After attending a drama class at 
Harvard for a year, he moved to 
Greenwich Village where he fre- 
quented a bar called the Hell Hole 
(the inspiration for Harry Hope’s 
saloon in The Iceman Cometh) . There 
he met anarchists, alcoholics, Wob- 
blies and social radicals like Hipolyte 
Havel, Dorothy Day and Terry Carlin. 
Carlin brought him to Cape Cod and 
introduced him to the Provincetown 
Players, a group of artists and writ- 
ers who, with O’Neill, were ultimately 
to revolutionize the American theatre. 
They staged his Bound East for Car- 
diff in the Wharf Theatre on the sea, 
and later in New York they were to 
produce in the Playwrights Theatre 
nearly half of the plays he wrote. 
O’Neill’s career had begun; and from 
then on, with each new play (The 
Long Voyage Home, Ile, The Moon 
of the Caribbees, The Emperor Jones, 
Anna Christie, The Hairy Ape, De- 
sire Under the Elms, Strange Inter- 
lude, Lazarus Laughed), he was 


increasingly recognized as the leading 
dramatist in the American theatre. 

He and Agnes Boulton, his second 
wife, had two children, Shane and 
Oona, but when O’Neill became enam- 
oured of the actress, Carlotta Mont- 
erey, they separated and finally were 
divorced. O’Neill was at the height of 
his powers, with his masterpieces, 
Mourning Becomes Electra, The Ice- 
man Cometh, and Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, still to be written. He mar- 
ried Carlotta and they wandered 
about the world together, living in 
France, visiting the Far East, staying 
for a while in New York, settling on 
an island in Georgia and for several 
years in San Francisco, then going 
back to New York and finally to Mar- 
blehead outside Boston where he died 
of Parkinson’s Disease. Only Carlotta 
and her doctor were at the funeral, the 
children learning of their father’s 
death through the radio and news- 
papers. 

Bowen proceeds on the assumption 
that there was some strange Irish 
curse on the O’Neill family, which 
spread from father to son and even- 
tually destroyed most of the members 
of this unhappy clan. O’Neill himself 
seems to have believed that he was 
pursued by a malign fate, and al- 
though much has been made of his 
“Catholic conscience,” he also seems 
to have been convinced that in spite 
of Christ’s redemption and man’s free 
will we are all doomed to inevitable 
destruction. In his earlier plays he 
highlights the destruction of men 
through greed but in his later works, 
Mourning Becomes Electra, A Touch 
of the Poet, he seems obsessed with 
the idea of retribution for past sins 
at the hands of dark and mysterious 
forces which are outside the control 
of man and which inexorably destroy 
him. He saw God sometimes as all- 
knowing, sometimes merely as an 
“insane energy,” but in any case 
without mercy. O’Neill seems to have 
been totally lacking in any real un- 
derstanding of grace. Contemporary 
events, especially World War II, only 
confirmed his belief that the world, 
led by the United States, was heading 
for annihilation. The virtue which 
O’Neill seemed to lack both as a man 
and as a playwright was hope, and 
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this extra dimension, without which 
life is never fully portrayed, is missing 
from his best works which are char- 
acterized by a stark determinism. 
At one point (after Days Without 
End, a mediocre play about a man 
finding his way back to faith), there 
were rumors that O’Neill was about 
to return to the Church. But with his 
rather primitive and brittle concep- 
tion of Catholicism it is doubtful that 
this was ever more than wishful 
thinking. He seemed to retain from 
his childhood only the more negative 
aspects of the Church. He grew up in 
a time of cultural and intellectual ste- 
rility in American Catholicism, and it 
is perhaps understandable that he 
never felt able to return to what he 
considered a spiritual desert. 


Bowen also makes much of O’Neill’s 
being Irish and it is certainly some- 
thing to be considered. Like so many 
Irishmen he was an uncompromising 
(and frequently blind) idealist. He 
was an irrepressible but not in the least 
doctrinaire social radical; he was 
scornful of the commercial theatre 
and spoke out against the bestiality 
to which greed reduced men long be- 
fore it became fashionable to casti- 
gate capitalism, and he wrote about 
oppressed workers (The Hairy Ape) 
and the tragedy of racism (All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings) when these were 
dangerous topics. But O’Neill was also 
a romantic dreamer and although he 
once said that “the romantic imagi- 
nation is a form of insanity” and that 
it had destroyed more lives than al- 
most any other force, still in The Ice- 
man Cometh only pipe dreams sus- 
tained his characters and enabled them 
to continue living. O’Neill was the 
classic type of the “dark Irishman,” 
melancholy, brooding, introspective, 
and while there was nothing of the 
professional Irishman about him he 
was proud of his origins. He never 
visited Ireland but once when Sean 
O’Casey told him he “wrote more like 
an Irishman than an American,” he 
was immensely pleased. In Long 
Day’s Journey into Night (about 
which he said he was coming to peace 
with his haunted family) O’Neill cap- 
tured the humor, the zaniness, the 
affection and the cruelty of an Irish 
family. 


O’Neill’s own family relationships 
reveal the worst aspects of his char- 
acter. As a father he was a monuw- 
mental failure. He seldom saw his 
children and never took a direct hand 
in helping or advising them. Eugene, 
Jr., a promising classical scholar, 
drank heavily and finally committed 
suicide. Shane drifted around the 
country, went to sea, drank too much 
and then took to drugs. Oona, who 
was very young when O’Neill deserted 
them, knew her father least well and 
was the only one who seems to have 
found a measure of peace, though 
according to some observers it was at 
the price of accepting a father substi- 
tute in Charlie Chaplin who was three 
times her age when they married. 

Although he was unable to find any 
spiritual peace himself, O’Neill was 
increasingly preoccupied in his later 
plays with “the sickness of our time,” 
man’s search for identity and mean- 
ing in a world stripped of values by 
the gods of materialism and science. 
He was no more successful in working 
out an answer to this problem in his 
dramatic works than he was in his 
own life. Though he won the Nobel 
Prize and the Pulitzer Prize four times 
he never seemed to surmount his dif- 
ficulties with dialogue, a tendency to 
be verbose, sentimental, repetitious 
and melodramatic. Some of his plots 
are far fetched and his characters 
wooden. But in spite of these faults, 
when he was at his best, writing out 
of direct feeling and experience and 
not simply from any mental ferment, 
O’Neill touched new life into the 
American theatre, bringing to it a 
force and a power that has not since 
been equalled. — Oona BuRKE. 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


THe Imace Inpustries, by William 
Lynch, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). A 
plea to the artists, theologians and, 
ultimately, ordinary citizens of America 
to assume the responsibility of correct- 
ing the false image of life produced by 
the mass media, especially the movies 
and television. 

Father Lynch starts with two basic 
assumptions: that it is possible to have 
art forms that are at once popular and 
esthetically valid; and that this will not 
come about under the criticism or cen- 
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sorsh'p of moralists but from the joint 
creativity of artists and theologians. 
Both religion and art, he says, are con- 
cerned with man’s relation to reality, 
while the chief characteristic of contem- 
porary mass media is flight from reality. 

Reality, “the whole range of the truly 
human,” has been supplanted by fan- 
tasy. in place of a world of emotional 
sensitivity leading to the development 
of human thought, we are presented 
with a scene in which particular emo- 
tions are intensified and the human 
personality is corrupted. The idea-men 
have taken advantage of the American 
craving to be entertained and have fixed 
our eyes to the movie and TV screens so 
that our imaginations.are monopolized. 

It is this conscious manipulation of 
the imagination, and sensibility which, 
Father Lynch argues, is so dangerous. 
The love story with a happy ending un- 
folding in a dream world, the distorted 
world of “spectaculars” and horror 
films, only serve to heighten the disillu- 
sionment of men faced with reality. 
Even worse, we are conditioned to a 
passivity that destroys the judgments 
which we make to separate the real from 
the unreal. 

What compounds the offense is that 
these sleazy works are made to masquer- 
ade as art. Even the thoughtful, well- 
meaning artist or producer falls into 
the conviction that people will not ac- 
cept truth as it is. Here, says Father 
Lynch, is where the collaboration of 
artist and creative theologian is so nec- 
essary. The artist must re-order his 
representation of life to conform to 
reality. The theologian, after recogniz- 
ing the effect of the imaginative, emo- 
tional faculties on the freedom of the 
soul, must extend his interest to encom- 
pass these areas. 

Together with a pressure exerted on 
those who control the mass media by 
those to whom entertainment is di- 
tected, such a collaboration, Father 
Lynch is convinced, will do much to 
raise the level of popular art in this 
country, and thereby free us from the 
stifling, atmosphere in which we are 
forced to breathe. — Joan ConicLio 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S Son, by Joseph T. 
Durkin, S.J. (Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, $4.50). A clumsy, irritatingly bad 
biography of a little-known but mor- 
bidly fascinating figure in American 
history. Thomas Ewing Sherman, the 
son of the great Civil War general, be- 
came a Catholic, a Jesuit, an extremely 
popular preacher and a flag-waving ora- 
tor, then went mad, tried to get released 
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from his vows, spent twenty-five years 
wandering around the country while his 
family and the Order shielded him from 
the worst consequences of his condition ; 
he finally died in 1933 in a partial re- 
turn of sanity during which he asked to 
be allowed to renew his vows. His biog- 
rapher has systematically obscured, 
slighted, perverted or befuddled all the 
chief elements in this curious saga. 

The most crucial question in Sher- 
man fils’ personal history is surely that 
of his madness. Father Durkin hints, 
timidly and darkly, in all directions; 
he almost totally ignores Sherman’s 
clinical history, while wasting endless 
pages on irrelevancies which he iden- 
tifiies as such and then proceeds to 
spin out in maddening detail. 

For one thing, the author of General 
Sherman’s Son seems to have confused 
the importance of his subject with 
that of the latter’s father. Almost 
everything about the general is inter- 
esting to us per se; whereas almost 
everything about the son needs to be 
made interesting, given relevance and, 
above all, interpreted. One feels that 
there is a story here, somewhere, but 
it has been ruined by a disheartening 
barrage of biographical trivialities and 
a central failure to face up to the heart 
of the matter—M. SUNDERMEIER 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC CrossRoADs, by 
Walter Ong., S.J. (Macmillan, $3.50). 
A book of essays that stand head and 
shoulders above almost anything of 
their kind being written. We are con- 
tinually inundated with analyses of the 
condition of Catholicism in America — 
warnings, alarms, prescriptions, ex- 
hortations — but with very few excep- 
tions such writings are devoid of origi- 
nality, intelligence, sensitivity and even 
sense. Father Ong’s work is as different 
from this sort of thing as the poetry of 
Eliot is from doggerel. He is a profes- 
sional in a field lately dominated by 
amateurs, well-meaning men who have 
learned neither to think nor to write 
well, yet who somehow feel that 
their status — usually sacerdotal — has 
granted them the gifts of wisdom and 
eloquence. What a relief to listen to 
someone who really possesses them! 
Father Ong’s subjects in this volume 
of six essays — several of which previ- 
ously appeared under different auspices 
—are mostly concerned with the re- 
ligious-secular dialog (one of his favor- 
ite words) and the consequent state of 
American Catholicism in its relation- 
ship to our national activities and ex- 
perience. More particularly, they deal 


with education; the three best pieces 
in the book are on the theme of Catholic 
education, its special nature and scope, 
its strengths and debilities and, most 
important, the ways in which it has 
failed in this country. 

The root of that failure—and Ong 
assumes it without slighting such 
achievements as are visible — lies, he 
says, in fear and misunderstanding. 
American Catholics have been afraid of 
knowledge, any kind of knowledge, that 
is, beyond the revealed, have mistrusted 
secular extensions of it and have there- 
fore largely failed to contribute any- 
thing to it. This in turn stems from a ba- 
sic lack of understanding of the Church’s 
position vis-a-vis knowledge: far from 
opposing it the Church is intimately 
committed to it, to science, art and all 
the forms of understanding, and this 
commitment, while existing under the 
broader principle of the Church’s mis- 
sion to souls, is largely independent of it 
and must be allowed to live its own life. 

A teacher in a Catholic institution, 
whether he is a layman or a religious, 
must, Father Ong insists, have a deep 
passion for his subject; he cannot hope 
to communicate a body of learning, and 
still more the values that underlie any 
special field, if he is merely carrying out 
an assignment, if he regards himself as 
an instrument of religious instruction 
first and conveyer of literary or scien- 
tific or philosophical knowledge second. 
His religious vocation will not suffer, 
but will rather be enhanced, if he con- 
ceives of it in this special way: that it 
consists in doing God’s work by a devo- 
tion to truth and by the imparting of 
truth, however remote such truth is 
from the explicit data of religion. 

Father Ong takes up a number of re- 
lated aspects of the educational ques- 
tion, submitting all of them to the 
criterion not of expediency or practical- 
ity but to the central consideration of 
what education is for and why secular 
knowledge matters. Anyone at all inter- 
ested in the crisis in Catholic education 
would be depriving himself of the most 
useful insights and elucidations by not 
reading this book. — R. G. 


Tue Brive, by Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 
(Macmillan, $3.50). Thoughtful essays 
on the Mystical Body, the human per- 
son, the Christian self, Christ-centered- 
ness, prayer, and the Kingdom. Father 
Berrigan, a well-known poet, writes a 
bit too ornately for some tastes and 
somewhat too pedagogically for others; 
but his book ranks among the better 
examples of recent meditative literature. 
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MOVIES 


The Nun’s Story 


THE Nun’s Story, movie version, 
leaves a lay reviewer feeling more 
than usually helpless. What does he 
actually know about convent life, any- 
way? A conviction steals across him 
that he is after all only a boy sent on 
a nun’s errand, In fact his incompe- 
tence to judge the goings-on is pre- 
sumably only slightly less than that 
of Warner Brothers themselves. 

When the book appeared, some of 
our more hot-headed co-religionists 
hastily denied the whole thing — on 
what evidence it was not always easy 
to determine, since the subject was a 
small Belgian convent, permanently 
closed to critics of all kinds. It just 
didn’t seem right, and therefore obvi- 
ously it had never happened, all Cath- 
olic institutions being perfect by defi- 
nition. 

Would that wishing could make it 
so. The movie doesn’t seem right 
either: in fact, it seems even less right 
than the book. Just the same, one hesi- 
tates to assert a universal negative. 
There are none of the palpable ab- 
surdities of a “Maria Monk” to 
lighten the critic’s task. Nor is it any 
answer to say that one has heard of a 
convent which is not like this one. For 
only one such convent has been pos- 
ited. 

Nevertheless, it would seem fairly 
safe to guess that the movie has over- 
stated its case, if only in terms of the 
book. From the latter, one gathered 
that Miss Hulme’s nuns did some- 
thing with their time besides creeping 
along the wall and groaning over their 
imperfections. They were, to be sure, 
a gloomy crowd (a fact which does 
not jibe too well with one’s own ad- 
mittedly limited experience) , but they 
were a thousand laughs compared 
with their screen counterparts. 

For dramatic purposes, director 
Fred Zinnemann has emphasized ef- 
fects of this kind to a point bordering 
on the grotesque. After an ominous 
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initiation ceremony (plenty sinister 
on your wide, wide screen), with 
Dame Edith, “Reverend Mother,” 
Evans looking on superciliously, like 
Lady Bracknell and the Grand Inquis- 
itor rolled into one, the girls enter 
upon their spiritless rounds: and the 
gloom begins in earnest. 

It soon becomes clear that not only 
laughter, but every species of mental 
activity is to be checked at the porter’s 
lodge. Sister Luke (shrewdly played 
by the delightful Audrey Hepburn) 
pulls some expressive faces over this, 
and it is a wonder that nobody catches 
them. But then, as Dame Edith points 
out, “you can fool us, but you can’t 
fool yourselves,” a maxim that turns 
out to be at least half true. You cer- 
tainly can fool the nuns. 

The audience will probably sympa- 
thize with Sister Luke as she wrestles 
frantically with her private judgment. 
Not only must she learn the hard and 
necessary virtue of obedience, she 
must also learn to behave like a mouse 
a church mouse, naturally — at all 
times, weak, docile and 100% uwnin- 
telligent. Dame Edith has warned the 
girls that they are going, henceforth, 
to be leading a life against nature, 
but it seems she hardly does justice to 
the treat that is in store for them. 

Sister Luke incredibly lasts the 
pace, and is sent to the Congo, where 
she hopes wistfully that things will 
begin to look up. They don’t, of 
course, either for her or for the fret- 
ful audience. The problem of obedi- 
ence continues to hound her. A charm- 
ing agnostic doctor (Peter Finch) 
tells her that she isn’t like any nun that 
ever there was, presumably because 
she isn’t mousy enough; and she be- 
gins—after ten years or so of taking 
it on the chin —to wonder whether 
perhaps the agnostic doesn’t know 
more about nuns than she does. 

Finally she takes her problem back 
to Dame Edith, the only thinker in the 


order, but all she gets for her pains 
is a vague, flat little answer — which 
she could surely have thought up her. 
self. The jig is up — although there is 
just time for a little more agony — 
and out she goes at last, picking up 
her brains at the door, to lead, we are 
left to suppose, a rich, full life in the 
world. 

Now there is surely nothing to be 
gained by blustering about a story 
like this: apart from other considera. 
tions, it is intelligently made, closely 
observed and admirably free of sen. 
timentality. Nevertheless, the moral 
to be drawn by nine viewers out of 
ten, namely that Sister Luke is too 
sturdy and capable for the convent, 
needs some kind of answering. 

The difficulty is, I repeat, one of 
emphasis. Obedience is a stern virtue, 
essential to community life, and the 
methods by which it is acquired may 
sometimes seem shocking and even 
brutal to us of the softer persuasion. 
But to deduce from this that nuns 
spirits have to be broken totally so 
that henceforth they will be incapable 
of even rudimentary initiative is to 
take a very big leap indeed. Some con. 
vents may be like that (here one must 
take refuge in a plea of first-degree 
ignorance), but when the racy young 
doctor suggests by implication that 
they all are, one can only assume that 
his ignorance is still greater than one’s 
own. Nuns, especially missionary 
nuns, simply do not create this uni- 
versal impression; even Miss Hulme’s 
nuns do not give it, to anything like 
the same extent. 

It may seem quaint, not to say 
perverse, to recommend the movie 
after so much has been said. The 
spiritual side of Sister Luke’s dilemma 
has certainly been scamped in the in- 
terests of speed; and the abridgement 
and selection of incidents give a most 
lop-sided portrait of nuns and their 
doings. For all this, it is a story of 
compelling interest, well-acted and 
handsomely mounted; and it raises 
questions and poses issues which 
every Catholic should want to decide 
about for himself. 

Compared with the usual run of re 
ligious marzipan, it would also have 
to be called an adult movie. — WIL 
FRID SHEED. 
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Uh CLE PETER, EX-BEATNIK 


We dropped Uncle Peter a note the other day at Kipper’s Landing to 
see how his book was progressing (you may remember that he had 
become a beatnik, grown a beard and was writing an endless novel on 
along roll of shelf paper). Well, a rather battered penny card 

came back, postmarked in the New York Greenwich Village P.O. station. 
We quote: “Just bought me a four-string banjo for a hoot’nanny in 

the circle in the Square. Thought these fellers had something new, 

but they're just playing the same old songs I knew when I was slidin’ 
down my Aunt Beulah’s cellar door. Wonder how the lobster is at 

Kipper’s Landin’. Ain’t had one since Lent.” Well, it was 

recovering from Lent that sent Uncle Peter off on his escapade, 

first the trip to the West Indies and then the stint as a beatnik. 

Asecond card came with the cryptic message: “Wanna huy some unused 
shelf paper?” So we guess that Uncle's about to give up his beatnik 

kick, folk songs and all, and return home to run his store again. 

Meantime, while Uncle's unloading his shelf paper, look over his 


book stock and snap up the bargains. 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts of the 
reign of the Popes from Peter to Pius XII, 
including anti-Popes and other false claimants. 
(List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique of 
his former teacher’s attempts to apply scientific 
data to human problems with suggestions on 
how Thomism can help integrate modern scien- 
tific discoveries with a truly human philosophy. 
(List price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
ouroux. An important work which examines the 
basis and naturr of our actual life as Christians 
and our membership in the Church. (List price, 
$5.00) 


%& THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of Joan of 
Arc which sees her primarily as a mystic whose 
supreme mission was not so much to deliver 
France but to share in the passion of Christ. 
Beautifully written by a famous Swedish novelist. 
(List price, $4.00) 


8) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles Kennedy. 
Selections tf 7th and 8th century religious poetry 
written in the great monasteries and Northum- 
brian schools of Jarrow, Durham and York dur- 
- Ex Christianization of England. (List price, 


95) METAPHYSICAL JOURNEY, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. The notebooks of the famous French 
philosopher — often described as the founder of 
Christian existentialism — from 1914 to the 
present. Indispensable to an understanding of 
Marcel’s life and thought. (List price, $6) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An intensive 
and sympathetic ‘study of the controversial 3rd 
rpg ~ ah interpreter and philosopher. 
(List price, $4.50 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 1450- 
1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the first book 
which contains the record of the proceedings for 
the rehabilitation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the ple who knew her and 
served with her. (List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Gethsemani, 
by the famous Trappist monk. (List price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating investigation 
into some “mystical’”’ and occult phenomena in- 
volving a number of outwardly pious men and 
women, by a well known explorer of the spirit 
world. (List price, $3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Matthew 
Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit missionary 
who ventured into the fabled East in order to 
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UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Note: this list valid August, 1959, 
only. Plense do not order from 
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establish Christianity among the Chinese. (List 
price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stanislaw 
Vincenz. A long rambling ‘‘novel’’ of life among 
the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite people of the Car- 
ge mountains, in the days before World 

ar I. An excellent portrait of a little known 
branch of the Church. (List price, $6) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a friend 
and fe'low newspaperman which adds depth to 
the Englishman known for his brilliance, eccen- 
tricity and wit. (List price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 
Ward. A collection of essays (some good, some, 
we're sorry to say, indifferent) on the providence 
of God and the Catholic family, but all by people 
who have known what it was like to be poor and 
not to have known what or when the children 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. A 
tough look at the economic situation and its 
relationship to the two halves of the Christian 
world. Worth having if even only for reference. 
(List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. A 
new approach to St. Therese and her life by a 
noted English writer who cuts through the haze 
of sentimentality and obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an important book 
which discusses the purpose and background of 
the ordination ceremony, traces its development 
through various rites and concludes with a de- 
tailed description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geoffrey 
Graystone, S.M. An introduction to the scrolls 
and their times, by an English biblical scholar 
whose writing is clear and dramatic. (List price, 
$2.50) 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the found- 
ing of the Taena community, the group of 
English laymen who follow the Benedictine rule 
and have associated themselves with a nearby 
monastery. (List price, $3.25) 


98) THE WORD, by Adrienne von Speyr. A 
long meditation upon the Prologue to the Gospel 

t. John by a famous German writer. Christian 
revelation and life, the Church and the sacra- 
ments, faith, love and hope are seen in the light 
of that Gospel. (List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


7 ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
G, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earliest 
Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of Siena, scenes 
from her life and extracts from an early biogra- 
phy. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection of 
the earliest portraits of the saint and scenes of 
his life, plus a brief biography. (List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESU- 
IT UNDERGROND, by William Weston, with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dramatic 
account of a priest’s work in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, where he administered at the risk of his 
life to English Catholics. With extensive notes, 
letters, appendices, index and chronology (List 
price, $4) 


80 COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell. Day. 
A near-classic by a sensitive writer who tells 
about her experiences as a Negro in a white 
world, her parents’ shattered marriage and her 
conversion to the Church. Moving and eloquent. 
(List price, $2.25) 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Niall Bren- 
nan. A short attack on modern industrialism, 
which, the author says, robs man of his dignity 
and endangers his soul. (List price, $2.50) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ron- 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox's account “of - his 
doing of the Bible into English. With great wit 
and erudition, he sets forth his own theories of 
translation and answers some of the more note- 
worthy criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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